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THE IMPORTANCE OF CERTIFICATION 


By Edwin A. Wanek 


like 
serviceability, 
Naturally he 


knows that the manufacturer will praise his own fabric 


Every man who wears a uniform would son 


dependable assurance of the quality, and 


value of the uniform fabrics he buys. 


and so he tends to distrust advertising Friends may 


like this fabric or that, but their opinions are just that 
facts. 


opinions, and not 


Metcall 


who buys uniforms. 


Bros. & Co. solves the problem lor ever 


Mah 


All Metcalt l 


scientilte 


niform Fabrics are submitted ton 


and Certification to 


tests America’s largest 
independent, impartial scientific laboratory—the United 
States Testing Co. If the fabric meets the ‘Vesting Com 
pany’s drastic standards ol quality, it is Certified 
Otherwise, it is rejected And 
nothing can change their cde 

cision 
That's why when you read 
that Metcalf Uniform Fabrics 


are tested and Certilied by Unit 


ed States ‘Vesting Co. tor coloi 
fastness, unilormity of | shade 
abrasion resistance and thread 
count—you can be sure you are 
getting fabrics that meet the 
_ ~ < ‘ 

test of science Phat is not 


opinion, guesswork, or sell-praise 


it is solid tact backed by test 


JACK ZEISLER 


Traveling 


exclusively throughout 
Midwest, Southwest and Western Coact 


All Wool Quality merges * snus * sis. cain @ Tropical 
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eWith a record-breaking registration of 2,487, the 
68th Annual Conference of the International Asso- 
ciation of Chiels of Police met in the historic, color- 
ful city of Montreal, Quebec, Canada, September 30 
through October 5, 1961. 


e@Police Director J. Albert) Langlois, Dominion, 
Provincial and Municipal officials and the Montreal 
Police: Department were gracious, thoughtful hosts 
whose careful planning and smooth execution of 
local arrangements merited the commendation of all 
present. Members and guests departed with pleasant 
memories of their visit to this second-largest: French- 
speaking city in the world. 


ethe new President of IACP . is Chicl Frank 
\. Sweeney, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania, who was 
named Sixth Vice President in 1955 and was advanced 
through the offices to top post by unanimous vote at 
cach succeeding Conference. A veteran of World Wan 
1, President Sweeney will observe his 34th year in 
law enforcement next January, the last 16 years as 
head of his department, 


e The new Sixth Vice President... goes to a Ca- 
nadian Chiel for the third time in the LACP’s history 

Chiel Leonard G. Lawrence, Hamilton, Ontario. 
Chief Constables Samuel J. Dickson and D. C. Draper, 
both of ‘Toronto, served through the vice presidencies 


to become presidents of the Association im 1924-25 

































The 68th IACP Conference in Reuiew 


and 1941-42, respectively. Chief Lawrence was the 
nominee presented by the Nominations Committee, 
and he was the unanimous choice of the voting mem- 
bers present. 


elncumbent Vice Presidents . were advanced to 
the next highest office by unanimous voice vote, as 
follows: Chief Stanley R. Schrotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
to first vice president; Chief Daniel S. C. Liu, Hono 
lulu, Hawaii, to second; Chief Herbert ‘Tl. Jenkins, 
Atlanta, Georgia, to third; Chief Philip Purcell, New 
ton, Massachusetts, to fourth; and Superintendent 
William H. Morris, Hlinois State Police, Springfield, 
Iinois, to fifth. 


e Treasurer William J. Roach, retired Chief of Po 
lice, Waterbury, Connecticut, now liaison officer fon 
the Connecticut State Police on special assignments, 
was re-elected to olfice for his 10th consecutive year 
in that post. 


eSergeant-at-Arms Chiel Stanley G. Haukedahl, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, was unanimously voted a_ third 
term in that office. 


eColonel John P. Ferguson, Delaware State Police, 
was elected General Chairman of the State and Pro 
vincial Section of IACP, taking over the traditional 
one-year office from Colonel Hugh H. Waggoner, Mis- 
souri State Highway Patrol. 


ein a spirited but friendly contest, Houston, ‘Texas, 
and Honolulu, Hawaii, vied for the 1963 IACP Con- 
ference. Houston attracted the majority of votes. 
The 1963 Conference host, Chief Carl Shuptrine, was 
supported in his invitation by Colonel Homer Garri 
son, Jr., Director, Texas Department of Public Safety, 
who is a Past President of TIACP (1948-19). 


(The 1962 Conference, site for which was selected 
at last year’s meeting, is St. Louis, Mo., at the Chase 
Park Plaza Hotel, October 6-11, 1962.) 


e@ Resolutions adopted by the Conference are re 
ported elsewhere in this issue. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


President Robert V. Murray called the first general 
session of the Conference to order at 9:30 a.m., Mon 
day, October 1. His Eminence, Paul Emile Cardinal 
Leger, Archbishop of Montreal, gave the invocation. 

Police Director J. Albert Langlois read greetings to 
the Conference from the Prime Minister of Canada, 
the President of the United States, the Hon. E. D. 
Fulton, Minister of Justice and Attorney General ol 


The Conference Host 


Wing Comdr. J. Albert Langlois, M.B.E. 
Director, Police Department 


Montreal, Quebec 


The Police Chief 
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THE OPENING SESSION . 


Canada, the Hon. Jean Lesage, Premier of the Prov 
ince of Quebec, the Hon. Georges E. Lapalme, At 
torney General of the Province of Quebec, the Hon. 
\. K. Roberts, Attorney General of the Province ol 
Ontario, and other Dominion and Provincial offi 
cials. Greetings on behalf of His Worship Jean Dra- 
peau, Mayor of the City of Montreal, were conveyed 
to the delegates by the Deputy Mayor. 


Commissioner CG. W. Harvison, Royal) Canadian 
Mounted Police, Ottawa, gave the Conlerence keynote 
address. “This paper is given in full elsewhere in this 


Issue, 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 

President Murray reported to the membership on ac- 
complishments, activities and projected plans for the 
Association, as follows: 

\t this 68th Annual Conlerence of the Internation 
al Association of Chiels of Police, we are preparing 
to seek ways of improving our present methods ot 
operation and to formulate our plans for the future 
years. 

There is litthe need for my taking your time today 
in presentation of an extensive recounting of Associa 
lion activity during my tenure as your president; those 
matters will be fully explained in the Conlerence re- 
ports from the Executive Director and the Division 
directors and from the Committee chairmen. In a 
moment, though, I want to take a few minutes to 
comment on one of the paramount needs of the police 
service for the future. 


First, however, it will interest you to Know that 
your Association has arranged for minimum necessary 
repairs to the new Headquarters Building in Washing- 
ton, and that, within a few weeks, all offices of the 
\ssociation stall will finally be housed in one location. 
This move will be economically beneficial and should 
add immensely to the efficiency of our Association’s 


opel ations. 


The Police Chief 


President Robert V. Murray 


‘alls to order opening session of the 68th Annual IACP 
Conference, with few empty chairs in evidence. 


\nd too, I must regretfully remind you of the death 
this year of Ray Ashworth, who was so long associated 
with us in the Traffic Division and later in the Field 
Service Division. Quinn Tamm, his able replace- 
ment, would be the first among us to testify that his 
passing has created a real void in police administra- 
tion which is difficult to fll. 


The loss of Ray Ashworth to law enforcement 
should remind each of us that we do not have forever 
to begin and to accomplish the programs needed to- 
day, many of which were needed yesterday, that every 
year thousands of years of accumulated police execu 
live experience is lost through retirement and death, 
that within the next decade a majority of us here 
today will leave the police service to Our successors, 
and that we as individuals and as an organization owe 
it to our governments and to the future to leave ou 
own departments and this Association stronger and 
more adequately equipped to handle the problems ot} 
police administration than they were when we found 
them. 


Probably the most critical need of police adminis 
tration today is for increased emphasis on organized, 
coordinated research into all phases of police opera 
tions. Within the police experience of most of us, 
there has been a gradual awakening, both within and 
without the police service, to the imperative need for 
application of more funds and effort to concentrated 
research and analysis in depth of police problems. 


But, by and large, research into crime and police 
problems is still largely conlined to occasional emer 
gency programs initiated by individual cities to ex- 
amine some acute problem, and to an abundance ol 
uncoordinated questionnaires between departments 
and individuals only skimming the surface of knowl 
edge to satisfy some urgent need or some transient 
Curiosity, 


Most of you, and particularly those of you in large: 
police departments, see much cllort cach year spent in 
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preparing replies to questionnaires, many of them 


nearly duplicating others, which could be lar more 


adequately handled by a central clearing house ol 
administrative data. administration today 
needs and should have such a clearing house to collect 
and disseminate information and. statistical data on 
all phases of police administration and operations. 


Police 


More importantly, police administration today needs 
and should have a central, well organized, well co 
ordinated program to provide research and analysis 
in depth of the common problems facing all of us. 
At the Conference last year, as chairman of our Com- 
mittee on Research, | presented a paper, produced 
through the efforts of that committee working in 
conjunction with the research stalf of the Field Service 
Division, which listed and explained ten high priority 
needs for research in the police field. Since that pape 
is reproduced in the 1961 Police Yearbeok, it is unne- 
cessary to recite at this time detailed explanation of 


those needs. 


Phe principal point at this time is that the needs 


lor research outlined in that last vear remain 
with us this year, and, unless the police executives of 
today take positive, concerted action in this area, those 


same needs will be with us in the next year and will be 


papel 


with our successors ten years from now. 

Research requires financing; research is expensive. 

‘Trust foundations, private enterprise, and our local 
and national governments spend millions each yea 
on research in a wide variety of fields. Yet, despite 
increasing crime rates which threaten the very foun- 
dations of our societies, only insignificant: financing 
is committed to seeking well founded, conclusive an- 
swers to the problems of police administration and 
police operations. 

Your Field Service Division has been planning and 
working in recent months to establish an institute [on 
police management, to be incorporated in the District 
of Columbia and, under the direction of a board ol 
trustees, to handle financing for the entire IACP. It 
is our hope that this institute will be able to obtain 
from various trust foundations, from private enter- 
prise, and from individuals sufficient funds to at least 
make a start on concentrated coordinated research in 
to police problems. (This proposal was considered by 
the TACP Executive Committee at 
ing.) 


its annual meet 

But, if this program is to succeed, each of us must 
give it our support and must impress upon our friends 
in private enterprise that here is an opportunity to 
make a meaningful contribution to improvement of 
government in general and of the police service in 
particular. 

However, il we are to make really noticeable in 
roads into the many needs for research into police 
problems, each of us must convince our governments 
that this is an appropriate and worthwhile area for 
expenditure of public funds at the local, at the state, 
and most of all, at the national level. 
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We must work for the solution of the problems of 
today and of yesterday so that police executives ol 
tomorrow may apply this knowledge to the improv 


ment of law enforcement. 


It is our responsibilty to convince our communities 
and our governments that we must be provided the 
tools with which to discharge that duty. We cannot 
wait longer—the tomorrow of last year is already upon 
us. 


ORGANIZED CRIME 

“The Federal Approach to Organized Crime 
the title of a paper given by the featured speaker, Mi 
Herbert J. Miller, Jr., Assistant Attorney 
the Criminal Division, United States Department olf 
Justice, Washington, D. C. 


Was 


General o! 


Reviewing studies, events and investigations of the 
past decade which spelled out the scope of the prob 
lems presented by organized crime and corroborated 
the difficulties encountered by 
enforcement officials in dealing with complex crimi 
nal organizations whose ramifications extend beyond 


local and state law 


county, state and even national boundaries, and not 


ing the intense interest of U. S. Attorney General 
Robert Kennedy in increasing federal participation 
in the fight against syndicated criminal activity, Mr. 
Miller enumerated accomplishments and projected 


plans of his Department for meeting the problem. 


First, he said, an Intelligence Unit has been estab 
the Criminal 
criminals and 


receive 


the 


lished in Division to reports 


about racketeers from more than 


20 federal investigative agencies responsible for the en 
Armed 
the factual ihformation developed in this Unit, atton 


forcement of federal criminal statutes. with 
neys in the Organized Crime and Racketeering Section 
are evaluating evidence developed by field investi 
gations of individual racketeers or criminal situations 
in particular geographical areas. In collaboration 
with the United States Attorneys, thes« 


neys are attempting to develop successful prosecutions 


Section attor 


statutes, such as the internal revenuc 


Anti-Extortion Act, o1 


federal 
laws, the Hobbs 


unde 


the labor laws 


Second, Congress has enacted certain proposed bills 
developed as result of Congressional hearings, testi 
enforcement olficials, 
One ol the 


portant ol these he termed the Travel Act, which im 


mony from state and local law 


as well as federal spokesmen. most im 
poses criminal sanctions on those persons crossing state 


or national boundaries in order to further certain 


unlawful 
is the ‘Transmission of Gambling Information 


statute 
Act, 


which prohibits the transmission of bets, wagers o1 


business activities. A second basic 


related information by wire communication facilities 

thus denying bookies and lay-off bettors the us¢ 
of the telephone. A third statute amends the Fugi 
tive Felon Act, which permits the investigative fa 
the invoked 
when any person travels across state lines with intent 


cilities ol Federal Government to be 
to escape prosecution for a state felony. 
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THE REGISTRATION PROCESS ... 
ly for those who made hotel reservations through the 
Montreal Convention Bureau. These were pre-registered 
at IACP Headquarters, Washington, D. C., throughout the 


went along smooth- 





summer. Above, first photo at left, Chief and Mrs. 
Thomas J. Cahill, San Francisco, receive a badge from 
the file. Others and many who did not read the signs \ 


— waited in line at the “show-your-credentials” counter. 
Montreal police officers passed out the program packets 
and puzzled over correct spelling of names for the official 
registration list. Happy to be through the process (last , m4 
photo) are a group of Carolinians — |. to r., Chief John S. 
Hord and Ret. Chief L. P. MecNicoll, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Chief W. T. Ivey, Statesville, N. C.; Chief J. W. Power, 
Laurens, S. C.; and Inspector W. C. McCall, Charlotte, 
a oP 


\ bill awaiting Congressional action, he said, will 
permit the use olf evidence obtained by wiretapping 
under court control in) important cases Pris, the 
Department of Justice believes, will aid all law en 
forcement officials in the struggle to protect the public 
without any adverse impact on traditional civil liber 


Lies. 


He indicated that the passage of the important 
provisions of the Attorney General's legislative pro 
gram by Congress has placed the Federal Government 
in a position to assist local law enforcement officials 


o move elfectively against widespread syndicated 
gambling, which, he said, “has long been a blot on ou 

| national scene. It is unfortunate that the betting ol 
a few pennies or dollars, perhaps innocuous in itscll, 
can lead to such terrifying results as the corruption 
of a whole community—but history has demonstrated 
that this is actually what happens.” 


Concluding his remarks, Mr. Miller said, “In the 
last analysis, federal law enforcement can only comple 
ment—certainly not displace—the efforts of the on 
ganizations headed by the members of this Association. 
The new statutes only confirm this fact of life. It 
would indeed represent a net gain lor organized crime 
if the passage of new federal legislation in any way 
dimmed the ardor and vigor with which state and local 
ollicials enforced their laws. I know that this will not 
be the case. Lam contident instead that the members 

of this Association will accept the Federal Govern 
ment as a colleague and partner in a mammoth strug 
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ASSISTANCE AND ADVICE proffered to Host Langlois 
‘ame from fellow Montrealeans and area chiefs — Above 
at left, Police Director Alfred Arbour, Shawinigan Falls, 
Quebec, and Director Josaphat Brunet, Quebec Provincial 








gle against organized crime which requires all the 
resources and vigor which law enforcement—tlederal, 
state and local—can bring to bear.” 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


Colonel Hugh H. Waggoner, Missouri State High- 
way Patrol, general chairman of the [ACP State and 
Provincial Section, presided at this session. 


First speaker was Judge Roger Lacoste, Q.C., Mont 
real, who discussed the judge’s role in the adminis- 
tration of justice. In a democratic country, he said, 
a judge’s conduct or decision may, and should be, 
subject to criticism if the criticism is warranted, but 
utmost care must be taken to uphold the dignity of 
the judge. The “little fellow,” he stated, looks up to 
the judge and the police officer to do right by him, 
all the while realizing that our way of life can be pre- 
served entirely only by proper administration of law 
and justice. Administration of justice, he emphasized, 
is a cooperative effort in which the best results are 
obtained by the interaction of the mind of the court, 
the counsel and the police. 


Other speakers were Superintendent O. W. Wilson, 
Chicago Police Department, and Assistant Director 
William C. Sullivan, Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
Washington, D. C. 


REORGANIZING A POLICE DEPARTMENT 

Superintendent Wilson reviewed changes, accom- 
plished and in blueprints, to elfect reorganization 
ol the Chicago Police Department. Excerpts from and 
briefed version of his paper are given below. 


“Changes of the magnitude which we are effecting 
in Chicago cannot be made overnight. Any proposed 
change must first be subjected to careful and thor- 
ough study; must be related to the overall and some 
what complex operations of a large department; musi 
be scrutinized by command personnel whose function 
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Pelice ... 

... and Deputy Police Director Ernest Pleau 

... and Acting Police Director J. A. Robert, with Chief 
of Police M. P. Lavigne, of Hull, Quebec. 


it will be to implement the change; and, in many 
instances, it must be tested prior to full installation 
All changes must be related—one to the other—so that 
they are implemented in correct chronological ordet 


“This is a slow process and it is for this reason that 
our reorganization efforts will go on and on before 
we will even sense that we are approaching our end 
objectives.” 

(Here Superintendent Wilson cited major accom 
plishments in the reorganization. Functions and re 
sponsibilities have been streamlined into four majo 
units: (1) the Office of the Superintendent, (2) the 
Bureau of Inspectional Services, (3) the Bureau ol 
Stall Services, and (4) the Bureau of Field Services 
Number of districts will have been reduced from 38 
to 20 by the end of the yea 
been increased from approximately 600 automobiles 
to 1,400. A ‘Task Force of 452 men provides a [flexible 
unit to provide services which a single district cannot 


The vehicle fleet has 


Phe canine unit is a part of this force. The detective 
force of 1,200 men now operates out of six area head 
quarters, available for dispatch to the scene of a crime 
when the investigating officer is of the opinion ther 
should be no delay in following up the initial inves 
tigation and routinely assigned to follow up on pre 
liminary investigations made by patrol officers. ‘The 
Youth Division [almost doubled in size and including 
all policewomen], the Organized Crime Division [new 
ly established], Inspections Division, Internal Investi 
gations Division, a revised uniform crime reporting 
system, new Communications Center and system, cen 
tral records operation, remodeled and extended head 
quarters and district buildings, upgraded recruit, 
in-service and supervisory personnel training, salary 
increases, employment of civilian personnel for school 
crossing guards and clerical functions, and raised 
standards for recruits—all were discussed as part ol 
the reorganization process.) Concluding, Mr. Wilson 
said: 
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“Personnel must be instilled with the proper atti 
tude toward their job. Our emphasis has been upon 
developing a philosophy of service to the community 
Our men now know that they work for the public, and 
that the public is entitled to courteous and efficient 
police service. We are making this part of the tradi 
tion of the Chicago Police Department. Chicago po 
lice officers are now all part of a dynamic experience 
They are increasingly proud of their badge. They will. 
as the months roll by, show increasing cause to be held 
in high public esteem. 


“While we can point to the progress we have made, 
we can also cite lor you lessons which we have learned 

lessons which I expect are most dramatically illus 
trated in an organization of the size and complexity 
ol the Chicago Police Department. I have felt that 
some of these lessons may be of value to others in the 
police field—and helpful in the overall effort toward 
the development of the law enforcement prolession 


“The operations of the Chicago Police Department 
constitute a big business. We expend over $84,000,000 
a vear and our daily expenditures for salaries alone are 
in excess of $235,000. An operation of this size re 
quires a cadre of capable, well-trained and imaginative 
administrators. Lam fortunate to have found men in 
the Chicago Police Department—many of whom you 
have met here—who have demonstrated a willingness 
and ability to assume these important roles. But these 
men are rare indeed. Police agencies throughout the 
country must undertake to train and develop men at 
supervisory levels to mect the constantly increasing 
problems—both in number and complexity—which 
face our top administrators. “The day is long past 
when it can be assumed that the man most capable ol 
running down a murderer is also the most competent 
administrator. We do want our administrators to 
be good police officers, but we also want them = to 


FROM LATIN AMERICA AND FROM AFRICA 

left, top to bottom, (1) Abogado Manuel Menendez Rios, 
Asesor Juridico de Policia de Guatemala, and Col. Do- 
mingo Rosales, Director, Policia de Guatemala, both of 
Guatemala City; Det. Sgt. Mare Longpre, Montreal Police; 
Lt. Col. Guillermo Perez, Guardia Civil, Lima, Peru, and 
Const. Francois Carmona, Montreal Police. (2) Lt. Col. 
Nicanor Zambrano, Guardia Civil; Inspector Pedro Saran- 
go, Head of the Security Division, Ministry of Govern- 
ment and Police; Lt. Col. Carlos Villacorta, Guardia 
Republicana, and Lt. Col. Guillermo Perez, Guardia Civil, 
all of Lima, Peru. (3) Chief Inspector J. P. Gilbert, 
Montreal Police, with, lL. to r.. Mr. C. Manhas, Director Mi- 
chel Compaore, Security Services, Ministry of Interior, 
Ouagadougou, Upper Volta; Acting Commissioner Latif 
Titus Rahimy (Acting), Chief of Municipal Police, Coto- 
nou, Dahomey, and Mr. J. Szabo, University of Montreal. 
(4) Colonel R. A. Snook, [ACP Training Division, with, 1. 
to r., Major Alle Yancy, Jr., Deputy Inspector of Police, 
Maryland County, Liberia; Mr. Byron Engle, ICA Con 
sultant; Captain Alexander Washington, National Police 
Force of Liberia, Monrovia, Liberia; Colonel Jame Ali 
Korshel, Somali Republic Police Force, Mogadiscio, Somali 
Republic; and Col. Edwin L. Harmon, Liberia National 
Police, Monrovia. 
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DISORGANIZING CRIME 
Hon. E. D. Fulton, Q.C. 
Minister of Justice 


augment this ability with training in the tield of ad- 
ministration. We need a reservoir of men with the 
imagination and resourcefulness that will contribute 
to the strengthening of leadership in the law enforce- 
ment field. 

“We have taken steps to achieve this objective in 
Chicago. The salaries of our top command personnel 
have been increased substantially during the past 
year. We have provided special training for all of 
our supervisors. Beginning this year, our top level 
command will be given special opportunities to par- 
ticipate in advanced management training institutes 
open to governmental and industrial executives. We 
want the top command of the Chicago Police Depart 
ment to rank among and associate with top ranking 
business executives and public administrators who 


lead ourgemmunity. 

i and supervisors must develop 
at high degree of ‘intestinal fortitude.” We must have 
the strength within our agencies to run a ‘tight ship,’ 
and to detect and correct our own weaknesses. We 
should not have to wait for public pressures and news- 
paper exposes to call these matters to our attention. 
Foo many of us—abiding by a false sense of cama- 
raderie—conceive our function as being that of pro 
tecting our fellow officers. It is one thing to aid a 
man in combat; to cater to our sick; to care for the 
families of police officers; and to support a man in 
the rightful performance of his duties. It is another 
thing to cover up wrongdoing or the commission o! 
a crime by one of our members. Friendship can 
be gained by being tolerant of such conditions, but 
lriendship alone does not result in good administra- 
tion or in the advancement of law enlorcenent. True 
leadership can be gained only by an intolerance o! 
wrongdoing by police officers. Unless we abide by 
the very highest standards among ourselves, we have 
no business enforcing the law upon others. 


“In «many communities, police agencics have as- 
sumed the burden and responsibility for all that is 
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DEFINING JUSTICE 
Judge Roger Lacoste, Q. C. 
Montreal 





ORGANIZED CRIME 
Herbert J. Miller, Jr. 
U. S. Dept. of Justice 


criminal. It is high time that we in the law entorce 
ment field get off the defensive. Crime is a communi- 
ty problem and stands today as one of the most serious 
challenges of our generation. Our citizens must be 
forced to recognize their responsibilities in its sup 
pression. Law enforcement agencies are obligated to 
keep local citizens informed as to the magnitude ol 
the crime problem, to point out weaknesses in the 
system for the administration of criminal justice, and 
to advocate those changes in state laws which will fa 
cilitate law enforcement without interference with the 
rights of individuals. A community which is well in 
formed on the problems and which is unwilling to 
tolerate crime will succeed in its efforts to reduce it. 


“Community intolerance of crime can best be re 
flected in the form of support—material and spiritual 

for its local law enforcement agencies. The agency, 
in turn, must earn this support. We in Chicago are 
fortunate in having the strong support of our citizens. 
I am hopeful that the changes which we are effecting 
in the department will continue to merit the support 
and respect of our own citizens, but Tam even more 
hopeful that the Chicago example will aid in building 
support for all law enforcement officers throughout 
the world.” 


THE CHALLENGES OF COMMUNISM 

Assistant Director William C. Sullivan, FBI, spoke 
of the real qualities of Canada. “To those of us in 
the States who are sharing the common experience 
with Canada of developing North America, the Do 
minion of Canada is a staunch ally, a fine neighbor 
and a true friend,” he said. He paid tribute to the 
work and representatives of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police. ‘The efficient, effective coopera 
tion of this fine law enforcement organization with 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation,” he stated, “has 
better enabled each to protect the welfare and safety 
ol the citizens of both Canada and the United States, 
who are today seriously threatened by the challenge 
of world communism.” 
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Supt. O. W. Wilson 
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He continued with this delinition olf the basic 
difference between the Communist and us: “The 
Communist claims that man is only what he eats, while 
we insist that man does not live by bread alone, but 
by spiritual values also. 

“There can be no doubt that the future of mankind 
is bound up in the essential difference between these 
beliels, for, in the final analysis, we are indeed en 
gaged in a long-range global struggle of intense com 
petition for the minds and loyalties of men, women 
and children everywhere. 


“It was the communist intent) (in 1917) —and it 
has been their goal ever since—to use the revolution 
ary weapon to establish a world dictatorship lor com 
munism. ‘This struggle created by the Communists 
poses the challenge of our age. No one can accurately 
predict its final outcome. Yet, everyone in this hall 
has a vital role to play in that ultimate outcome. 


“Throughout the noncommunist world there is a 
growing awareness that communism’s boasts that it is 
winning the minds of men and that it will eventually 
dominate the entire world must not be taken lightly. 
Within the comparatively brief period of four decades, 
the Communists have seized control of approximately 
one quarter of the land area of the world and today 
dominate almost one billion people. At present, ther 
are some 36 million members of the 87 communist 
parties now operating in the nations throughout the 
world.” 

(Although in the over-all challenge to impose thei 
totalitarian will upon the entire world, the Commu- 
nists are active in all areas of human experience from 
which they may gain power, which Lenin taught is 
available in all phases of human endeavor, Mr. Sulli 
van stated there is concentration on using certain 
weapons that constitute nine specific challenges to 
the noncommunist world, as enumerated and. ex- 
cerpted below.) 

“Political Challenge 
conviction that power—not law—is the decisive factor 


springs from the Leninist 
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HALLENGES 
Ass't Dir. W. C. Sullivan 
FBI, Washington, D. C. 








THE OBJECTIVES 
Norman Damon 
Washington, D. C. 


in all the great issues of history ... Of the 87 commu- 
nist parties, either legal or illegal, in existence, 70 are 
in noncommunist nations, daily and systematically 
exercising and amassing political power for the com- 
munist orbit, directed and manipulated as a funda 
mental and deliberate policy by the world communist 
empire. ‘These parties comprise an extremely effec 
tive political weapon for they can appear in the 
guise of ordinary or legitimate political parties, with 
apparently ‘sincere’ efforts to win votes and to se- 
cure control of the government by constitutional 
means, thus often throwing an effective smoke screen 
over the underground and illegal aspects of their op- 
erations. (They) are in effect agents of a foreign powei 
operating within the camp of the self-proclaimed 
‘enemy’—not to advance the interests of the coun- 
tries within which they operate, but rather to support 
and defend the interests of the world communist 
movement. In short 
unique advantage of commanding its own forces be- 
hind the lines of its declared enemy and olf having 
the enemy accord such forces the status of legal par 
Lic ipants in the quest lon political power—even though 


the movement possesses the 


many of their activities are essentially treasonable. 


“Military Challenge is well known to be formid- 
able... . Repeated communist threats to the peace 
and security of the world are not new. Khrushchev 
and other Soviet leaders have alternately prolfered 
the dove of peace and rattled the sword of nuc lear 
holocaust 


“Scientific Challenge _can have far-reaching con 
sequences for all free men .. . Science and technology 
are being wielded by international communism as 
potent instruments of world conquest . . . Communist 
leaders are intent upon seizing scientific leadership, 
keenly aware of the fact that pre-eminence in this field 
can have a decisive influence upon world leadership 
in other fields 


“Educational Challenge is one of the most signifi 
cant aspects of communist development. The Com- 
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munists attach great importance to the education of 
scientists and engineers. It is significant that only 
one third of the researchers are working in applied 
scientific and technical studies. The other two thirds 
ol the research experts are engaged in theoretical and 
fundamental research activities It has been jok 
ingly observed that the greatest communist inventor is 
Reguspatoff—an abbreviation of the term, Registered 
U.S. Patent Office. By merely copying the designs ol 
consumer goods in such consumer-minded countries 
as, lor example, Canada and the United States, com- 
munist scientists and engineers conserve their talents 
and time for the advance of their military and indus 


trial technology. 


“Economie Challenge . . . (is presented by) a num- 
ber of trade objectives which govern the communist 
bloc in its economic relations with the Free World: 
(1) to supply its economy, especially the i idustrial- 
military base, with imports that help the bloc become 
more powerlul and less dependent on the noncom 
munist world; (2) to drive wedges among noncom- 
munist nations at every opportunity; (3) to increase 
the reliance of noncommunist countries on the Soviet 
bloc for markets and supplies, thereby making the Free 
World more vulnerable to communist: pressure, and 
(4) to prevent, by trade and credit manipulations, de 
fection of neutral or uncommitted nations to the side 
of the West. The aims are clearly visi le in its 
1959-1965 economic program, which seeks to, aave the 
Soviet bloc reach 50 per cent of the entire » idustrial 
output of the world by 1965. While this tarjet seems 
improbable of fulfillment, the propaganda effect is 
considerable on the people of the underdeveloped 


countries. 


“Philosophical Challenge is to our traditional 
concepts of morality, of our intrinsic standards:of what 
is right and what is wrong. ‘The Communists con- 
tend nothing is absolute, final or sacred—nothing. 
except communism itself. They not only completely 
reject our criteria of morality, but also the idea that 
there can be any intrinsic standard of morality. 

It has been said that communist morality can be 
summed up with the expression, “Che end justifies 
the means.” But | submit that a more nearly accurate 
description of communist morality is, “Phe end creates 


the. means.’ 


“Conspiratorial Challenge provides the inter 
national communist movement with a justification and 
a rationale for trickery and deceit... The practical ap- 
plication of a concept of morality solely dependent up 
on its serving the cause of communism is the daily 
fare of Free World diplomats at the conference table. 
It is also the daily challenge which confronts ali of us, 
particularly those of us in law enforcement who must 
contend with communist conspirators. 


“Communists have an inherent disdain for law en- 
forcement. One of the favorite tactics of Communists 
is to take advantage of both real and contrived oppor- 
tunities to accuse law enforcement officers of ‘bru 
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tality.’ By use of such charges, Communists are seeking 
to: (1) arouse the passions of people against law en 
forcement; (2) mislead the public; (3) smear, dis 
credit and weaken law enforcement everywhere; and 
(4) divide, confuse, and reduce seriously the strength 
of the opposition to communisny. (This is) a delib 
erate tactical effort to affect the reputation, not only 
of an individual law enlorcement officer, but also ol 
all law enforcement in general. ‘Those of us in any 
area of law enforcement must be alert to communist 
tactics. ‘The Communists will magnify any actually 
bad handling of a law enforcement problem. ‘They 
will provoke a really calm situation into a cause cele 
bre. They will fabricate derogatory statements and 
charges. A law enforcement officer's best defense 
against these tactics is to perform his duty as he sees 
it, firmly refraining from any improper procedures 
And, he must not only be right—he must /ook right 
at all times. Communist attacks against law enlorce 
ment are, of course, calculated to weaken and destroy 
one of the fundamental institutions of our society 
that stand as a bulwark against the communist con 
spiratorial challenge. The Communists must do ey 
erything they can to circumvent law and order, for 
the very essence of communist strategy and tactics 
is subterfuge and duplicity 


“Psychological Challenge springs from the cu 
mulative effect of the successes Communists have 
enjoyed in all the areas where they challenge us 
their recent dramatic successes in space (and) no 
less noteworthy, substantial progress in real factors 
of industrial growth and the enormous propa 
ganda value reaped from communist scientific and 
technological accomplishments . The Communists 
believe that global prestige is shifting in their favor 
. They have always held that communism is the 
ultimate ‘scientific’ development of social organization 
and, there is inevitable, now adding a new catalyst 
the invincibility of communism. They are intent on 
riding a psychological wave into a future which they 
confidently predict will see the total victory of com 
munism. ... (thus) weakening the moral fiber of the 
noncommunist world by instilling an attitude of de 


featism. 


“At the same time that they are striving to instill 
an attitude of defeatism and to generate a sense ol 
futility, the Communists are holding forth an alluring 
alternative for the noncommunist world. It is peace 
ful coexistence—a clever tactic designed to buy time 
for the communist conspirators to consolidate their 
gains and to conceal communist probing for soft spots 
in the noncommunist world The new draft of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union exposes peacelul 
coexistence for what it really is... just another instru 
ment of world revolution. The draft program refers 
to ‘Equality, mutual understanding and trust between 
countries; consideration of mutual interests; non-inter 
ference in internal affairs’ and then speaks frankly ol 
peaceful coexistence, which ‘serves as a basis for the 
peaceful competition between socialism and capitalism 
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on an international scale and constitutes a specifi 
form of class struggle between them. (Emphasis ours.) 


“Revolutionary Challenge ... Concerning the strug 
gle between the communist and noncommunist worlds, 
the Communists falsely pose the issue as one between 
communism and capitalism. In reality the struggle 
is between communism and freedom. Free World 
opposition to the communist world is rooted in the 
realistic fear of tremendous power that threatens the 
peace of the world and the independence of other 
nations. This is a political, not an economic, reason. 
The Communists know this, and they continually 
strive to divert attention from this singular truth, pan 
ticularly in their relations with the underdeveloped 
nations of the world... Throughout the world undei 
developed nations are experiencing the throes of revo 
These changes are natural transi 
They are not, in 
But the 

these 


lutionary change. 
tions in the progress of mankind. 
their origins, communist-inspired revolutions. 
Communists have recognized the potential 
changes have for their own advantage, and in this 
situation they pose a revolutionary challenge to the 


Free World... 


“In their exploitation of this natural social ferment, 
the Communists are challenging, not only the Free 
World’s official governmental dealings in foreign poli 
cy, but also the inherent ability of free societies to 
understand and to respond effectively to these funda 
mental changes in our rapidly changing world. Are 
we able to understand the natural forces in the world 
Do we understand the legitimate aspirations ol 
Can we 


today? 
the people in these underdeveloped nations? 
in the tree societies relate our interests to these natural 
revolutionary forces more effectively than the commu 
nist world is doing? Can we who still have freedom 
take a look into the future and chart a course for 
mankind which, while preserving man’s inherent dig 
nity and worth as an individual, will lift him to even 
greater heights of justice, spiritual development, and 
truth? Even if we can do all this, are we as free men 
capable of bringing our diverse resources to bear upon 
these purposes in an effective manner? 


“The Central Challenge of Communism All of 
the above questions are bound up in the central chal 
lenge-of communism: Can we who live in open so- 
cieties that are based on democratic principles and 
adherence to individual freedom under law compete 
effectively with world communism, a closed, totali 
tarian society, uninhibited by traditional moral scru- 
ples, intent on our destruction and bent on world 
domination? The only answer is unequivocal—‘yes!’ 
History has shown that free societies have invariably 
proved more resilient, creative and enduring than 
those under the totalitarian yoke. What Communists 
regard as the weak point of the Free World—our in 
dividual freedom, which generates diversity of beliefs 
and views—is actually our strong point. It is om 
strength because of the inherent desire of all men for 


freedom and the willingness of free-world govern 
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ments to respond to that natural desire in securing it 
defending it, and preserving it. Freedom is the on 
value that is at the root of and is inseparable from 
Only under freedom do the othe: 
Only unde: 
Without free 


dom, all other values lose their lustre; some, in fact 


all other values. 
values we hold acquire real meaning. 
freedom can these other values grow. 


lose all meaning. 


“As Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, the Director of the Fed 
eral Bureau of Investigation, has eloquently said: “The 
ultimate guarantee against communist encroachment 
is a deep and abiding awareness on the part of al 
noncommunists that freedom is inherently superior 
to communism ... the history of every nation under a 
communist version of freedom is only a new form ol 
total slavery. Moreover, the people of the noncommu 
nist world who enjoy freedom under various forms olf 
government prove that the “either/or” alternative 
of communism is spurious. Because these divers¢ 
forms of government are freely chosen, they reflect 
the history, culture, traditions, ideals and aspirations 
of their own people rather than the tyrannical will 
of an alien, self-appointed elite—the leaders of the 
world communist movement Phe full realization 
of the advantages of freedom over communism cat 
galvanize the entire noncommunist world into a pu 
poselul program against the inroads of communism 
... While the details will obviously vary in different 
countries, each will experience a revitalization and a 
reinforcement of its Own national traditions This 
in turn, will generate the determination in each nation 
to pursue its own destiny, not by following the stereo 
typed communist blueprint, but according to its own 


freely chosen .values and ideals.’ ” 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


Phe first speaker at the Wednesday General Ses 
sion was Judge Redmond Roche, O.C., O.B.E., E.D., 
Montreal. He commented upon crime throughout 
the world, noting situations and statistics reported 
at the Second United Nations Congress on the ‘Treat 
ment of Offenders and Prevention of Delinquency 
He suggested areas for improvement in police presen 
tation of scientific evidence, accurate descriptions 
and grammatically correct: testimony in court. He 
believed police could operate more effectively through 
extension and intensification of interprovincial, inter 
state and international collaboration. 


STRENGTHENING STATE POLICE 

Col. Hugh H. Waggoner, superintendent of the 
Missouri State Highway Patrol, and general chairman 
of the IACP State and Provincial Section, addressed 
the session on the subject, “Strengthening State and 
Provincial Police Organizations to Cope with the 
Changing Times.” 


Changes following World War II, he said, place po 
lice operations in a critical position through inad 
auate appropriations. “The public generally feels 
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FAUROT FINGER PRINT MAGNIFIER NO. 
424F — The only existing magnifier that 
contains triple element spherical and chro- 
matic corrected lenses. This provides a large 
flat field, freedom from distortion, brilliance 
of illumination, and eliminates fringe color 
or shading. 
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This 4% power lens magnifier with 
focusing mount is easily raised and 
lowered to allow individual accom- 
modation. 

The specially machined Faurot 
Magnifier base holds the discs 
rigidly at the proper focal distance. 
Both the Faurot Magniner and the 
discontinued Spencer Magnifier will 
accommodate the following Faurot 
manufactured discs—Henry, Battley, 
combined Henry-Battley, and the 
new Cataldo disc. 

















FAUROT NO. 449 FINGER 
PRINT COMPARATOR-—A com- 
pact, completely portable com- 
parator ideal for comparing 
Finger Prints, handwriting, or 
other evidence on a flat surface. 


CLASSIFYING - 
COMPARING 
FINGER 
PRINTS 


The evidence to be compared is 
simply inserted into the upper 
section of the comparator and is 
projected in natural position, 
over 30 times magnified, on to 
the image screen. The inserted 
evidence is automatically in fo- 
cus due to the fixed lens ar- 
rangement. The hood shields the 
field of vision and prevents light 
distortion. 

Outstanding features include 
quality anastigmatic triplet lens 
and no moving parts. The foot 
pedal controls the light in the 
comparator. 










@ NO DISTORTION 
@ NO FRINGE COLOR 
@ NO SHADING 






FAUROT NO. 838 COMBINATION FILING CAB- 
INET—FINGER PRINT TAKING UNIT — A filing 
cabinet ideally suited for the taking and the classifi- 
cation of finger prints and the storing of finger print 
material (supplies). Attached to the top surface of 
this unit is the Faurot standard chromed-brass Card 
Holder and a 6”x 12” Metal Ink Slab. This unit is 
further equipped with an Ink Roller with Chromed- 
Brass Handle, Faurot Finger Print Ink and_ Ink 
Cleaner. The right hand section is a storage section 
divided by three adjustable shelves. The two bottom 
drawers of the left hand section can be adapted to 
any 8x8 filing arrangement including standard 
finger print cards.The two top drawers will hold over 
3,000 cards each, either 3” x 5” or 4” x 6”. 

This steel constructed unit is designed for heavy duty 
work. A lock protects your file. 

This combination Filing Cabinet and Finger Print 
Unit is ideal for a small department or the identifica- 
tion section of a larger organization. 


Weight 17 Ibs. 
Dimensions 16%2” x 142” x 1012” 
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FROM ANKARA, TURKEY... came four officials — 
l. to r.. Gen. Abdurrahman Doruk, Captain Adnan Cos- 
kun and Major Ahmet Dirim, of the Turkish Jandarma, 
and Chief Emin Guven, Turkish National Police. 


the entire responsibility of saving lives (on streets and 
highways) rests with the enforcement officers,” he 
stressed, “overlooking the fact that we, as officers, can 
only go so far and do so much as our laws retlect ow 
operations and penalties. Each time our lawmaking 
bodies meet, we see good and needed legislation de 
feated because of selfish interests. Until the peo- 
ple of Canada and the United States rise up in arms 
and demand the proper laws and the proper tools for 
the enforcement olficers, we will continue to see the 
needed laws defeated, and we will continue to see the 
horrible slaughter, untold injuries and property dam 
we run into the billions of dollars yearly 


as 

“It becomes a challenge to all of us to take inven 
tory of our own operations and to feel big about om 
jobs and responsibility we have toward our people. 
You are respected individuals because you have been 
selected to take the leadership We are the ones 
the people are looking to for help and we are the 
ones to take aggressive steps to tighten the reins of ow 
operation ina fashion which will indicate to ow 
people that we are moving forward in spite of the 
many obstacles we are faced with.” He concluded 
with a recommendation for greater emphasis on per- 
sonnel selection, training and improved administrative 
organization. 


YOUR STAKE IN WORLD AFFAIRS 

Colonel Russell A. Snook, director of the [ACP 
lraining Division, Washington, D. C., expanded the 
view of IACP members beyond community, state on 
national limitations to the winner-take-all stake which 
each has in world affairs. 


“What is your stake in world affairs,” he asked, 

as a citizen of this modern world—as a_repre- 
sentative of law and order—as a member of this pro- 
fessional association dedicated to the cause of freedom 
and justice?” 
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\ synopsis of the reply to this question is givel 


below. 


“The scope of world affairs is vast, the implications 
complex, the impact powerlul They reach to every 
nation, every home and to every individual. The 
perils are the traditional enemies of man’s freedom 
and progress—tyranny, war, ignorance, poverty, dis 
ease and crime. The opportunities are beyond com 
prehension and even imagination. The police pro 
fession has a fine record of progress and is prepared 
to move ahead with the times. But man is still troub 
led with the problems—man’s relation to man, to the 
universe and to his God. 


“The stake in world affairs as a citizen: The cw 
rent struggle centers around the individual. ‘The 
number of individuals now held captive by the Com 
munists is approaching one third of the world’s popu 
lation. ‘To them the stake is in the future Fo all 
others the stake is liberty or oppression. 


“The stake as a law enforcement officer: A prime 


issue today is rule by force or rule by law This is 


the stake for the law enforcement representative 


“The stake as a member of the 1ACP: The Asso 
ciation has a long record of achievement in promoting 
professional standards in law enforcement. From its 
beginning the operations have been based on_ thes« 
principles—Profession, Truth Through the Exchange 
of Information, Understanding, Friendship and Loy 
alty. From the earliest beginning of the organization, 
these principles were extended first to Canada and 
later to more than 50 countries of the Free World. 


“The Association has recently added to its record 
olf achievement more than six and one-hall years olf 
service rendered to the U. S. Government in the For 
eign Aid Program. Through this activity, the influ 
ence of this Association has been extended to police 
olficials of more than 50 countries of the Free World 
Pheir official programs have included technical stu 
dies and on-the-job training in police departments 
and enforcement agencies at all levels of government, 
in universities and in private and commercial organi 
zations. In thousands of instances, they have come 
face to face and worked directly with hundreds ol 
members of the Association. ‘They have seen the 
police in operation in the United States and in many 
instances in Canada and in other countries. Most 
of them, as they return to their countries, have worn 
with pride the badge which designates them as a mem 
ber of the IACP. 


“The new program, Aid in International Develop 
ment, to which the Association is committed by con 
tract to the U. 8. Government, recognizes the challenge 
of this decade. The program is a cooperative effort 
among the countries of the Free World, and its pri- 
mary objective is to build a better world. 


“You members who have participated in this pro 
gram can feel assured that you have made an impor 
tant contribution. You have a particular stake in 
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Inconspicuous antenna has spotlight 
appearance. Exclusive window 
mounted antenna bracket keeps 
cruiser constantly available for emer- 
gency use. 


i 


\ 


, 





Three lightweight, compact units — 
(1) true spotlight antenna (2) book- 
size chassis unit, and (3) easy read- 
ing indicator — all readily mounted 
from driver's seat without tools. 








RADAR SPEED CHECKS 
NOW EASIER, MORE ACCURATE, 
MORE RELIABLE... 


Installation is quick, simple and conven- 
ient. Cigar lighter plug-in. 

One or two man operation depending 
upon manpower and type of traffic. 


Meter is adaptable to all types of road- 
ways. Three switch-selected ranges — 
short, medium and long — to 500’ on 
cars (more on trucks). 


Meter provides clean, steady readings. 
Narrow beam — focuses on intended lane. 
Antenna is operable in any weather. No 
prongs or protrusions. No rain cover 
needed. 

Fully transistorized circuitry is not affected 
by extreme temperatures or rough han- 
dling. 


TWO YEAR GUARANTEE... 


covers all parts against defects in workmanship and material for 
two years, except transmitting tube is 2000 hours or one year. 


Write for Bulletin R-115 


EASTERN INDUSTRIES, INC. 


NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 
























































the new program, Aid in International Deve lopment 
In the future it may be necessary to call on othe: 
members to contribute. The image of life in ever 
community, every. state, and every nation Is anh im 





portant part of the image ol the Free World 


“Whether there will emerge from this era of peril 
and opportunity progress under freedom, as stated by 
the President of the United States, ‘a new world ol 
law where the strong are just and the weak secure and 
the peace preserved, or a world in which the tradi 
tional enemies of man, tyranny, war, ignorance, pov 
erty, disease and crime predominate—this is youn 


stake in world alfairs.” 


CRIME PREVENTION BY CLOSED-CIRCUIT TV 

The session concluded with an illustrated talk by 
t Assistant Deputy Commissioner David C. Ellis, Divi 
csc rick ba } sion of Investigations and Enforcement, U.S. Bureau 
HTT of Customs, on the use of closed-circuit television in 


the prevention and detection of smuggling at the New 
York International Airport. 





Fifty photograph ic slides in color showed how the 


system permits unobtrusive air passengers and crews 


AWARDS WERE PRESENTED .. . (top left to bottom 
right) (1) Immediate Past President C. W. Woodson, 
Virginia State Police, presents the Past President’s badge 
and certificate to out-going President Robert V. Murray; 
and (2) to Lt. Col. Leon Lambert, Quebec Provincial Po- 
lice, a citation for outstanding service over the years as 
Chairman of the IACP International Relations Committee; 
and (3) to Host Langlois an oil portrait. 








Host Langlois in special ceremony preceding the RCMP 
Horse Show at Bluebonnets Raceway presented Montreal 
Police Medal of Bravery to (4) Constable No. 1959 Robert 
and Constable No. 992 Lemieux. Award of a 2-week 
vacation in Florida by the Florida Police Chiefs Associa- 
tion was presented (5) by Miss Florida to Director Lois 
L. Higgins, Illinois Crime Prevention Bureau. 

Presidents Sweeney and Murray (6) admire plaque pre- 
sented by Boys’ Clubs of America. And (7) Col. F. J. 
Halle, chief of police, Henderson, Ky., presents Kentucky 
Colonel’s commissions, issued by Governor Combs, to Chief } 
Leonard Lawrence, Hamilton, Ont., and to Chief Michael 
Fox, Miami Beach, Fla. 
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VACATIONS 


WINNING NUMBERS 
314 2005 2240 
(860 2195 2690 | 
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arriving trom abroad to make certain that they entet 
the governmental inspectional facilities lor processing 
by Public Health, Immigration and the Bureau ol 
Customs. It also permits surveillance over the ground 
crews servicing the aircraft to insure that contrabrand 
is not smuggled from the planes or cargo stolen 

“This system,” Mr. Ellis said, “is the first of its 
kind in the United States and believed to be the Lirst 
installed for this purpose anywhere in the world 

“This technique of surveillance greatly increases 
the effectiveness of the officers assigned to the pre 
vention and detection of smuggling and related viola 
tions by permitting inconspicuous observation by one 
man of the whole operation. When the operator de 
tects anything of a suspicious nature, he then alerts 
other customs officers through use ol ‘walkie-talkie’ 
two-way radio equipment. Small receivers and trans 
mitters are worn beneath the clothing. 

“The system enables fast and accurate determina 
tions which are essential because of the fast-moving 
situation at this huge airport, where last year over 
20,000 passenger planes arrived with almost two mil 


lion passengers.” 


| 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Appreciation and 
Explanation. 





We are deeply gratetul to Police Inspector Gerard 
Coté, of the Montreal Police Department, for furnish 
ing The Police Chief prints of all photographs taken 
by his able assistants throughout the Conterence. 
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Every attempt was made to give complete photo 
graphic coverage to all Conterence events. Inevitably 
some were overlooked, some were photographed but 
the result not flattering to the subjects, and some had 
to be edited out because ol engraving costs involved. 
Phe fact that some speakers or participants are not 
included does not reflect upon their newsworthiness, 
but only indicates one of the above conditions applied 


REGISTRATION 


Montreal Hits Record 
For Total Registration. 





\ record high of 2,487 participated in’ the 68th 
\nnual LACP Conterence, representing 25 nations of 
the Free World. OF greatest significance, number ol 
active members attending reached over the 1,000-mark 
to 1,059. 

Other categories of registration were: Associate 
Members, 109; Non-Member Police and Public Of 
licials, 188; Guests—men, 118; ladies, 794; children, 
12—924; Commercial Exhibitors, 207. 

Attendance figures for the past eight years have 
been steadily climbing, to the point that Executive 
Director Leroy E. Wike foresees necessity for selecting 
site and date of the annual conferences three years 
in advance, rather than two years as at present. 


1961 Montreal, Quebec 2,487 
1960 Washington, D. C. 2,443 
1959 New York, New York 2,094 
1958 Miami Beach, Florida 2,347 
1957 Honolulu, Hawaii 1,096 
1956 Chicago, Illinois 1,937 
1955 Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 1,784 
1954. New Orleans, Louisiana 1,864 
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62 Chevrolet police car 























Faster stepping power! 
Longer lasting stamina! 


The new Chevrolet has more of what it 
takes to stand up to the toughest kind of 
police duty. There’s a new selection of 
action-triggered V8’s ranging all the 
way up to an optional 409-cu-in. power- 
house* for all-out highway performance. 
(A total of 16 engine-trausmission teams 
provides just the right power surge for 
any kind of police work.) There’s new 
brawn built into that husky Body by 
Fisher, too—extra stamina to take the 
rigors of day-in, day-out pounding. Steel 
underskirts have been added to the front 
fenders, for instance, to give protection 
against the pelting of stones and corrosive 
salt. Even mufflers are longer lived this 
year to help cut repair bills and down- 
time. With all these improvements, you 
continue to get the many important 
advantages you've come to expect from 
Chevrolet police cars: the day-shortening 
comfort of a Jet-smooth ride (thanks to 
Full Coil suspension and more than 700 
sound and vibration filters). Wide-open- 
ing doors and roomy interiors designed 
with six-footers in mind. Deep-well 
contoured trunk with ample space for 
bulky first-aid and emergency equipment. 
Big air-vented bonded brakes, parallel 
sweeping windshield wipers included 
for 62. Plus a long, long list of options* 
that let you tailor the car to your 
particular law enforcement needs. It 
will pay you to check out the details at 
your dealer’s right away... . Chevrolet 
Division of Gener..| Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. 


new 


CHEVY Il 





A new kind of basic police car 
that’s born to patrol a beat 


This one might well meet your special police 
requirements like no other car ever has. It's 
built in a trim new size for easy get-about, 
especially in metropolitan cruising, yet there's 
loads of interior roominess and comfort for 
the biggest boys on the squad. Rugged 
unitized body has bolt-on front-end sections, 
including fenders, to save department time 
and money in maintenance. And you can 
easily duty-design the Chevy II to your exact 
requirements: there's a choice of a frugal 
four or spunky six in most models, and you 
can pick from a special line of options* and 


heavy-duty police car packages.* 
“Optional at extra cost. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 
greetings of Host Langlois, was addressed by Lt. Col. 
Leon Lambert, left, retiring Chairman of the International 
Relations Committee; by Col. W. H. Baumann, Vermont 
State Police, new Committee Chairman; and Col. R. A. 





MEMBERS 
FROM AFAR 


Officials from the Six Continents 
Exchange Views in Seminars 
cud Workshops 


Phere were 66 members and guests from 23 coun 
tries outside of the United States and Canada regis- 
tered at the Conference, all taking active part in the 
seminars, workshops and general sessions of the pro 
gram and renewing old friendships and making new 
friends at the social sessions. 

These registrants were: 

ARGENTINA — Inspector General Alberto Julio Chi 
pont and Ernesto Jorge Celery, of the Argentine Fed 
eral Police, Buenos Aires. 








SEMINAR, in addition to 
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Snook, Director of the IACP Training Division. ITACP 


Executive Director Leroy E. Wike, not in photo, also ad- 
dressed the Seminar. Partial view of the officials attend- 


ing the Seminar appears below. 


AUSTRALIA Superintendent Gordon Stewart Fras 
er, Qantas Empire Airways, Lid., Security Department, 
Sydney, N.S.W. 

Brazi. — Colonel Manoel Expedito Sampaio, Com 
mandant, Military Police of Pernambuco, Recife; 
Delegado Romildo Alves Leite, Secretariat of Public 
Salety, Investigations, Arrests and Thelt, Olinda, Pei 
nambuco; and ICA Interpreter Orlando Aqueda 

CHILE Colonel Hector Luci ‘Vobar, Director, Na 
tional Police School, Carabineros de Chile, Santiago, 
and Mrs. Hector Luci Vobar. 

CoLomBiA — Captain Mario Castillo, Colombia Na 
tional Police Force, Bogota. 

DanomMEY — Acting Commissioner Latil ‘Vitus Ra 
himy, Chief of Municipal Police, Cotonou. 

GRENADA Chief John Henry Holley, Police Head 
quarters, St. George's. 


GUATEMALA — Colonel Domingo Rosales, Director, 
Policia de Guatemala, and Abogado Manuel Menen- 
dez Rios, Asesor Juridico de Policia de Guatemala, 
Guatemala City. 

INDONESIA — Major Dick Karim, Police Commis 
sioner; Captain Mohamad Sjafar Arsjad, Adjunct Po 
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Dad will patiently clea up the confusion about instinct. He'll also be careful to 


\gent can easily determine what your family’s future dollar needs will be and how 
far your current assets will go toward meeting them. The “Dollar Guide” is an %} 


exclusive service provided by your Prudential Agent...Welcome him when he calls, 


— 


TO OVER 35 MILLION PEOPLE—INSURANCE MEANS PRUDENTIAL 











“How do they know where they're going, Dad?” 
“They're guided by instinct.” 
"Ts he the one in front?” 








. . . . . 4 
point out that people can’t rely on instinct alone when it comes to making impor- f: o 
tant decisions. That’s why you should use Prudential’s famous “Dollar Guide” when ENTIAL’ a 
: om: 
. “1.09 . rs “ : ” . ate © 
planning your family’s security. With the “Dollar Guide,” you and your Prudential : fore =o 
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FROM ACROSS THE PACIFIC .. . left above, dele- 
gates from Bangkok, Thailand, are, |. to r.. Major Suthas 
Sukhumvat, Metropolitan Police R&I Bureau; Major Am- 
pon Pakornyudh, Royal Thai Logistical College; Col. Sora- 
sak Vaneesorn, Southern Metropolitan Police Area, and 
Lt. Gen. Prachuab Kirtibutra, Commissioner of Metropoli- 
tan Police. 

At center are, |. to r., Brig. Gen. So Dong Lee, Director, 


lice Commissioner, ‘Tratlic Section; Captain Eddie 
George Lumy, Assistant Police Commissioner, ‘Traltic 
Section; Lieutenant Wim Abdul-Rachym, Adjunct 
Inspector Police, ‘Traffic Police—all of the Indonesia 
National Police, Djakarta; and Captain Soedjono, 
Chief of the Magelang ‘Traffic Police, Indonesia Na- 
tional Police, Central Java. 

IRAN — Brigadier General Ziaeddin  Khalatbari, 
Deputy Chief and Chief of Advisory and Planning 
Bureau, General Police Administration of Iran, ‘Veh- 
ran; and Edward Shaughnessey, IACP ‘Training Di 
vision Escort Officer. 

JAPAN — Superintendent Supervisor Hisashi Sogabe, 
Chicl Kanagawa Prefectural Police Headquarters: 
Chiel Superintendent ‘Voshiaki Maeda, Chief Wellare 
Section, Police Administration Bureau; and = Chiel 
Superintendent Jiro Miyake, Chief Police Adminis 
tration Division—all of the Japanese National Police 
\gency, Tokyo. ; 

KoreA — Brigadier General So Dong Lee, Director. 
and Superintendent Jae Kun Suh, Korean National 
Police, Seoul. 

LinertA — Colonel Edwin L. Harmon, Liberia Na- 
tional Police, and Captain Alexander Washington, 
Liberia National Police, Monrovia, and Major Alle 
Yancy, Jr., Deputy Inspector of Police, and Mrs. Alle 
Yancy, Jr., Maryland County. 

Morocco — Assistant Director 
char, Inspector General Abderrali Bennani, Commis- 
sioner in Chief in charge of Police Regulation of the 
Northern Zone, Chief Hassan Sefrioui, Regional Ju- 
dicial Police Service—all of the Direction Generale de 
la Surete Nationale, Rabat; and ICA Interpretet 
Louis Page. 

NIGERIA 


Mohammed Aou- 


-Sir Kerr Bovell, The Inspector General, 
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and Supt. Jae Kun Suh, of the Korean National Police, 
Seoul, Korea. 

At right above, Indonesian officials and their Montreal 
hosts — 1. to r., Major Dick Karim, Police Commissioner, 
Indonesian National Police, Djakarta; A/Director Duro- 
cher, Montreal Police; Captain Eddie George Lumy, Assis- 
tant Police Commissioner, Indonesian National Police, 
Djakarta, and Det. Inspector Greenberg, Montreal Police. 


The Nigeria Police, and Lady Bovell, Lagos; and 
Assistant Commissioner E. K. Keazor, Special Branch, 
Ihe Nigeria Police, Lagos. 

PAKISTAN Superintendent Shahabuddin A. Khan, 


Police ‘Training College, Sihala; Superintendent Mo 
hammed A. Khan, Police Training Schoo!, Karachi; 
Superintendent A. B. Mohallam G. Kibria, Dacca City 


Police Department, Dacca City; Superintendent Abdul 
Majid Qureshi, Police Force of West Pakistan, Dire 
tor, Forensic Science Laboratory, CID, Karachi; Su 
perintendent S$. Abdul Hakim, East Pakistan Provin 
cial Police, Supervisor, CID Laboratory, Dacca, and 
Superintendent Nadir Hussain Abidi, Director, Police 
Forensic Science Laboratory, Rawalpindi. 

PreRt Lieutenant Colonel Guillermo Peres, 24th 
Commandancia, Guardia Civil, Lima; Lieutenant Col 
onel Carlos Villacorta, Chief of the Department, Guan 
dia Republicana, Lima; Lieutenant Colonel Nicanon 
Zambrano, 29th Commandancia, Guardia Civil, Lima; 
Inspector Pedro Sarango, Head, Security Division ol 
the Ministry of Government and Police, Peruvian 
Investigation Police Force, Lima, and Interpreters 
Carlos Guevara and Adolfo Paez. 

PuiLippines — Acting Deputy Director Arturo Xa 
vier, National Bureau of Investigation, and A. C. 
Laforteza, Central Bank of the Philippines, Manila. 

SOMALI REPUBLIC Colonel Jame Ali Korshel, 
Commissioner of Police, Northern Region, Somali 
Republic Police Force, Mogadiscio. 

SuRINAM — Chief Richenel A. A. Spalburg, Nation 
al Police Force of Surinam, Paramaribo. 

PHuAILAND — Lieutenant General Prachuab Kirti 
butra, Commissioner of Metropolitan Police, and Mrs. 
P. Kirtibutra; Colonel Sorasak Vaneesorn, Deputy 
Commander, Southern Metropolitan Police Area; 
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. sedan and station 
wagon .. . each Chrysler-built to handle toughest jobs. 

The Enforcer protects patrollers with a solid, single-unit shield of 
Unibody construction . . . with the biggest brakes in the industry for 
safe, sure-footed stops. 

For unmatched maneuverability, the Enforcer is fitted out with a 
special heavy-duty version of Chrysler's famous torsion-bar sus- 
pension. And it comes equipped with a husky, economical 361- 
cubic-inch engine. Also available is an optional 383-cubic-inch 














MEASURES UP TO ANY POLICE FORCE TASK 
NEW CHRYSLER 


This big, 122-inch wheel- pursuit engine with 325 
base police car comes in h.p., designed to handle all 
two rugged, roomy models the extra high-performance 


needs of police work. 
Both V-8 engines reflect the economy that has earned for Chrysler 
4 out of 5 class wins in the Mobilgas Economy Run. There’s economy, 
too, in a 40-amp alternator that keeps producing current even at engine 
idle . . . economy in Unibody that gets 7 dips in rust-resistant baths. 
Put the Enforcer through your kind of test. See how it measures up 
to any police force task you ask of it. 
* Write for our brochure with complete specifications: Chrysler 
Enforcer, P.O. Box 857, Chrysler Motors Corp., Detroit 31, Mich. 
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FROM IRAN AND PAKISTAN .. . came, 1. to r., Supt 
A. B. Mohallam G. Kibria, Police Department, Dacca City; 
Supt. Nadir Hussain Abidi, Police Forensic Science Lab- 
oratory, Rawalpindi; and Supt. Shahabuddin A. Khan, 
Police Training College, Sihala — Pakistan; Brig. Gen. 
Ziaeddin Khalatbari, Deputy Chief Police Administrator, 
and Chief of Advisory & Planning Bureau, General Police 
Administration of Iran, Tehran, Iran; Supt. Abdul Majid 
Qureshi, Forensic Science Laboratory, CID, Karachi; Supt. 
Mohammed A. Khan, Police Training College, Karachi; and 
Supt. S. Abdul Hakim, CID Laboratory, East Pakistan 
Provincial Police — Pakistan. 


Major Suthas Sukhumvat, Records and Identilica 
tion Bureau, Metropolitan Police; and Major Ampon 
Pakornyudh, Royal ‘Thai Logistical College, ‘Thailand 
Army, Veterinarian & Remount Department—all of 


Bangkok. 


PuRKEY General Abdurrahman  Doruk, Com 
manding Olficer of the Jandarma Forces, Major Ah 
met Dirim, Captain Adnan Coskun—all of the ‘Turk 
ish Jandarma, Ankara; and Chiel Emin Guven, Turk 


ish National Police, Ankara. 


Upper Vora Director Michel Compaore, Min 
istry of Interior, Security Services, Quagadougou; and 
LACP Draining Division Escort Officer Leigh Nettle 


y 


ton and ICA Interpreter Calin, Washington, D. ¢ 


BEAUTIFULLY EMBROIDERED, on colorful silk, insig- 
nia of the police agencies in South American countries 
were presented to various officials throughout the Con 
ference. Captured by the camera were, top to bottom, 
(1) Colonel Domingo Rosales, Director de Guatemala Po- 
licia, presents insignia to Det. Sergeant Mare Longpre, 
Montreal Police, interpreter, as Abogado Manuel Menen- 
dez Rios, Asesor Juridico de la Policia de Guatemala, holds 
the smaller insignia. (2) Col. Wm. H. Baumann, Vermont 
State Police, Chairman of the [ACP International Rela- 
tions Committee, receives pennant of the Policia de Inves- 
tigaciones del Peru from Inspector Pedro Sarango, Head of 
the Security Division of the Ministry of Government and 
Police, Lima, Peru. (3) Captain Mario Castillo, Colombia 
National Police Force, Bogota, presents pennant of the 
Policia Nacional, Republica de Colombia, to Host Langlois, 
and (4) Captain Castillo makes the same presentation to 
Colonel Baumann. 
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soiled boiled curled 


Yet Hamburger’s exclusive WINTER-WEIGHT serge* will still look fresh, clean, and ready to go. 
It’s practically indestructible! It's Hamburger’s new 50% Dacron—50% wool fabric that outlasts, 
outwears, outperforms and practically outrages all previous uniform fabric. Tested and approved, 
Hamburger fabric combines durability with comfort, appearance and economy. Always impressive 


looking, Hamburger fabric needs so little care. Wrinkle resistant, 


HAMBURGER 


WOOLEN CO., INC. 
45 EAST 17TH ST. 
NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 


INSIST ON THE “BIGH" © 


an occasional pressing restores its amazing built-in neatness. 


Specify Hamburger fabric with built-in value features that save 





you dollars on order...save your men dollars on wear. Don't 
merely specify.. insist on the‘‘BIG H.’ write tor tuit information and samples. FABRICS FOR UNIFORMS 


* Style #612 P&F — 12 oz. #614 P&F — 14 oz. #616 P&F — 16 oz. +618 P&F — 18 oz. ®DuPont’'s registered trademark for its polyester fiber. 























STATE AND PROVINCIAL SECTION ... of the IACP 
chose officers for 1961-62: |. to r., Arthur B. Wilson, Liai- 
son Officer, [ACP Field Service Division; Captain Adolph 
Pastore, Connecticut State Police, sergeant-at-arms; Cap- 
tain John L. Bishop, Ohio State Highway Patrol, secre- 
tary; Col. Thomas Burbank, Louisiana State Police, Vice 


STATE 
SECTION 


Holds Annual Meeting— 
Elects New Officers— 
Admits New Members— 





This year the officers of the LACP State and Pro- 
vincial Section again requested that no special sec- 
tion of the Conference program be devoted exclu- 
sively to state law enforcement discussions, othe 
than holding of the Section’s annual business meeting 
on ‘Tuesday afternoon, October 3. General Chair- 
man Hugh H. Waggoner, Missouri, presided. 
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Chairman East; General Chairman John Ferguson, Dela- 
ware State Police; Commissioner Bradford Crittenden, 
California Highway Patrol, Vice Chairman West; Major 
George Davidson, Maryland State Police, Chairman of the 
North Atlantic Region (appointive); and Ret. Commis- 
sioner Donald S. Leonard, Michigan State Police, advisor. 


Reports of the following regional chairmen were 
received: North Atlantic—A/Commissioner D. .A. Me 
Kinnon, Royal Canadian Mounted Police, Halilax, 
N.S.; Southern—Col. Wm. P. ‘Trotter, Director, State 
Department of Public Safety, Atlanta, Georgia; North 
Central—Col. David Espie, Kentucky State Police; 
and Mountain-Pacif{ic—Commissioner Bradford M. 
Crittenden, California Highway Patrol. 

In other business, the Section approved admission 
to the Section of state enforcement administrators who 
had joined the IACP during the year; discussed cur- 
rent’ problems of administration and operations’ in 
state enforcement agencies; and received report ol 
the Nominating Committee. 

Elected for the year 1961-62 were the following 
Section olficers: 

General Chairman 
ware State Police. 

Vice Chairman (East) 
D. Burbank, Louisiana State Police. 


Col. John P. Ferguson, Dela 


Superintendent Thomas 


(Please turn to page 30) 
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THERE ARE TWO WAYS TO GET 
MORE ACTION OUT OF A POLICE 
CAR. [1.] PUT IN A BIGGER 
ENGINE THAT EATS MORE GAS 
[2.] ENGINEER OUT THE DEAD 
WEIGHT THAT HOLDS A CAR 
BACK. HERE’S WHAT DODGE DID 


We didn’t start out to build a police car. 
Nobody does. You know that. You know police 
car's are run-of-the-line passenger cars, beefed 
up and outfitted to suit your purposes. But 
the job requires more than this. The job calls 
for guts. To get it in a bulky car, you have 
to go to a bigger, more wasteful engine. 
That’s because excess automotive fat just 
tags along for the ride. Not so in a Dodge 
Police Pursuit. 

EVERY POUND WORKS We cxzi- 
neered out dead weight that makes a car drag 
its feet. We eliminated needless overhang. We 
redesigned components for greater efficiency 
and better use of metals. In the V8 automatic 























transmission, for example, design improve- 
ments have resulted in a stronger unit. Its 
case takes less space. It’s made of aluminum 
alloy. The unit weighs 60 pounds less. 

Dead weight reductions, like this, are why 
we can truthfully say, a Dodge Police Pursuit 
will out-gun, outrun about anything on wheels. 
Out-corner it, too, because of torsion-bar 
suspension in front, asymmetrical leaf springs 
in the rear. 

You go 32,000 miles between grease jobs. 
The brakes adjust automatically when you 
back up. A new high-speed starter kicks over 
quickly, quietly, with less drag on the battery. 
Every part serves you better. Every pound 
works for, not against, you. 

EVERY POUND SAVES Less dead 
weight means a Dodge Police Pursuit V8 with 
a manual-shift will actually accelerate eleven 
percent faster than last year’s. That’s a fact. 
And here’s a kicker: It will do it on seven 
percent less fuel! More wallop. Less waste. 
Complete authority in every situation. That’s 
the story on Dodge. And you'll find many 
features, like an alternator, are included in 
the base price which is right down with Ford 
and Chevrolet. 


THE NEW LEAN BREED OF DODGE GOES WITH AUTHORITY I!! 











Vice Chairman (West) — Commissioner Bradford 
M. Crittenden, California Highway Patrol. 

Secretary — Captain John L. Bishop, Ohio State 
Highway Patrol. 

Advisor — Commissioner (Ret.), Donald S. Leonard, 
Michigan State Police, 17166 Huntington Road, De- 
troit. 

Sergeant-at-Arms — Captain Adolph M. Pastore, 
Connecticut State Police. 

Subsequent to the Conference, General Chairman 
John P. Ferguson, who will also be ex officio member 
of the [ACP Board of Officers and Executive Com- 
mittee, named the following Regional Chairmen for 
the year: 

North Atlantic — Major George E. Davidson, Mary 
land State Police, Pikesville. 

Southern — Commissioner Greg O' Rear, Tennessee 
Department of Safety, Nashville. 

North Central — Superintendent L. E. Hughes, Kan 
sas Highway Patrol, Topeka. 

Mountain-Pacific — Superintendent G. O. Hatha 
way, Arizona Highway Patrol, Phoenix. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Nineteen Resolutions Express 
Appreciation, Salutation and 
LACP Policy— 





Chief J. M. Slavin, Kalamazoo, Michigan, was 
named chairman of the Resolutions Committee by 
President Murray. Serving with him were Chief Curtis 
Brostron, St. Louis, Mo.; Chief Thomas J. Cahill, 
San Francisco, Calif.; Colonel David Espie, Kentucky 
State Police; Commissioner Michael J]. Murphy, New 
York, N. Y.; Chief E. Wilson Purdy, St. Petersburg, 
Fla.; Inspector Jeptha S. Rogers, Federal Bureau ol 
Investigation, Washington, D. C.; Chief George Scho- 
ler, Columbus, Ohio; and Chief Stanley Schrotel, Cin 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Resolutions recommended by the Committee and 
unanimously adopted by the Conference were: 


APPRECIATION AND GRATITUDE 


To those responsible for the fine hospitality and 
welcome enjoyed by Conference delegates and guests, 
deep appreciation and heartfelt thanks was expressed 

-namely, Police Director J. Albert Langlois; all 
prominent citizens, officials and members of the Do 
minion, Provincial, County and Municipal Police 
Departments; and to the Ford Motor of Canada 
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and Fleet Sales Division of Ford Motor of Detroit, 
House of Seagram, Canadian Schenley, Ltd., Murray 
Hiil Limousine Service, Ltd., Blue Bonnets Raceway, 
Autair Helicopters Services, Ltd., Molson’s Brewery, 
Eaton’s Department Store, Musician’s Guild of Mont 
real, The Royal Bank of Canada, The Bank of Mont 
real, Coca-Cola, Ltd., and Kraft Foods, Ltd. 


To Director J. Edgar Hoover, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, for his numerous, unselfish contribu 
tions to the law enforcement profession, and pledging 
to him the continued support of IACP. 


To these companies and organizations for substan- 
tial financial assistance and moral support to the I[ACP 
Field Service Division: The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, the Insurance Institute for 
Highway Safety, the Automotive Safety Foundation, 
and the Humble Safety Foundation. 


SALUTATION AND COMMENDATION 

To the Traffic Institute, Northwestern University, 
on the occasion of its Silver Anniversary, tribute and 
cordial good wishes of IACP for continued and even 
greater success in its humanitarian endeavors. 


To Congressman Frank J. Becker, 3rd Congressional 
District of New York, for inserting in the Congression 
al Record a statement concerning the unfair smeai 
directed against law enforcement in Al Capp’s comic 
strip, “Li'l Abner.” 


GENERAL 

1. Search and Seizure. 
search and seizure are becoming increasingly impor- 
tant in the investigation and prosecution of criminal 
cases, with need for coordinated effort and accurate 
dissemination of information on the subject—called 
for appointment of an IACP Committee to study this 
area to determine methods and procedures for this 


Noting that problems of 


purpose. 


2. Use of Citizen Groups for Police Duties. Noting 
that efforts of police administrators to obtain in 
creased appropriations to alleviate the problem olf 
shortages of trained, qualified police personnel are 
being hampered by organized groups and some legis 
lators through proposals to use citizen groups—urged 
members of the IACP to use services of recognized 
citizen groups only for supplementary assistance to 
the regularly constituted police agency, and when such 
services do not entail enforcement of laws or othe 
services intended to replace professional police officers. 


3. Crime Reporting. Noting a need to further de 
velop common and cooperative interests regarding 
Uniform Crime Reporting among contributors at a 
local level—urged each state association of law en 
forcement officers to establish within the framework of 
its association a committee on Uniform Crime Report 
ing, the purpose of which would be to further pro 
mote and develop common interests and complete pat 
ticipation in Uniform Crime Reporting within each 
state, such committees to function in cooperation with 
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HAIR COLOR: RED 


That’s what the ident card says beneath a 
black-and-white picture. 

But red can mean sandy or copper- 
tinged or sort of orange or rusty brown. 

How can an untrained witness be sure? 

There’d be no doubt were this a Kodak 
Ektacolor picture. The exact shade of red 
would show. Color would prick the wit- 
ness’s memory, complete the identification. 
Facial scars or freckles, or perhaps the 
pale blue eyes, would ring a bell. The face 
would look more lifelike, more positively 
identifiable. 


EASTMAN KODAK 


Using Kodak Ektacolor Film, you get a 
color negative from which you make ID 
color prints (any quantity, any size), or 
color slides for projection. You can even 
make excellent black-and-white prints 
from the same color negative. 

If your cameras use sheet film, order 
Kodak Ektacolor Film. For the same re- 
sults in roll-film cameras, use Kodacolor 
Film. Color prints are made on Kodak Ek- 
tacolor Paper from either film. Black-and- 
white prints would be made on Kodak 
Panalure Paper. Transparencies would be 


printed on Kodak Ektacolor Print Film. 
As you can see, Ektacolor or Kodacolor 
means a complete photographic system for 
“mug shots,” or for any type of evidence 
picture. 

Your present darkroom is sufficient to 
handle the entire system. 


For details about this system, write to: 


Harris B. Tuttle 

Consultant for Law Enforcement Photography 
Eastman Kodak Company 

343 State St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 








the Federal Bureau of Investigation and the Interna 


2: 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police. 


i. National Police Week. Noting that the Presi- 
dent of the United States has proclaimed the week 
ol May 13 through May 19, 1962, as “Police Week” 
urged members of LACP to support the proclamation 
of the President of the United States honoring the 
police of the country. 


5. Police Use of Radio Frequencies in Addition to 
Their Regularly Assigned Frequencies. Noting that 
(a) the police departments of the United States 
are confronted with an ever-increasing problem ol 
combatting criminals using radio communication 
equipment on police frequencies to nullify police el- 
fort, and 
(b) the use of such equipment is unlawful and 
or illegal and unlicensed by the FCC for such purpose, 
and 


(c) the use ol low-power transmitter and associ 
ated receiver is generally limited in range, and 

(d) regularly licensed stations in the police radio 
service are designed to overcome interference on thei 
regularly assigned channels—asked the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to modify the rules and regu- 
lations to permit a regularly authorized licensee in 
the police radio service to use any other frequency 
or frequencies in addition to their regularly assigned 
frequency or channel on an intermittent basis and 
without causing interference to a police department 
regularly authorized to use that frequency; and re 
quested the Associated Public Safety Communications 
Ollicers to present a similar petition to the FCC in 
support of the TACP position when comments on the 
petition are requested by the FCC. 


6. Transportation and Storage of Radioactive and 
Nuclear Material. Noting that the use of radioactive 
gnd nuclear material is an integral part of modern 
industrial, medical and military technology, and that 
its transportation and storage in, over and around 
civil communities presents hazards ranging from neg 
ligible to substantial—joined with federal agencies 
and the military departments in encouraging all law 
enlorcement agencies to prepare plans and standard 
operating procedures for handling routine and emer- 
gency matters involving such materials; and supported 
training programs to provide individual law enforce- 
ment officers with the technical competence necessary 
to protect the public from controllable hazards on 
undue alarm. 


7. Police Surveys and Research Projects. Noting 
that the ‘Tralfic Committee of the TLACP had called 
attention to unqualified individuals and organizations 
engaging in police surveys and research projects al 
lecting the police profession—recommended that gov 
ernmental subdivisions or other agencies, before 
engaging the services of individuals or organizations 
to conduct surveys or research projects alfecting the 
police service, make certain that such individuals on 
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organizations are properly qualified to make = such 
surveys or research studies; and that such govern 
mental subdivisions be encouraged to consult with 
such sources as the IACP Field Service Division and 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute with rel 
erence to surveys and research projects affecting th 
police. 


TRAFFIC 


1. Extension of General Police Powers to Agencies 
Patrolling Highways. Noting that the primary r¢ 
sponsibility of some state highway patrols is traffic 
law enforcement and because of this primary responsi 
bility the police powers of some state highway patrols 
are limited to the enforcement of traffic laws only; 
and that the question of who will police the Interstate 
System of Highways emphasizes the lack of general 
police powers of some state highway patrols although 
police departments having the responsibility for pa 
trolling highways on the Interstate System of Highways 
will undoubtedly continue to be confronted with 
violations of general laws—recommended that a po 
lice agency, including a state highway patrol, having 
primary responsibility for patrolling highways, —b 
given general police powers over all violations of law 
committed in their presence upon any highway o1 
when in pursuit of any actual or suspected law vio 
lator. 


2. Financing Adequate Policing on New Highways 
of the Interstate Highway System. Noting that stat 
highway patrol officers and other state law entlorce 
ment agencies often are expected to absorb the duty 
and responsibility of policing additional miles of 
highway now being constructed as part of the Inter 
state Highway System (in the form of freeways, toll 
roads and other types of controlled-access roads)—ce 
fined the LACP position that when additional high 
ways are constructed which increase the responsibili 
ties of the policing agencies, that the governmental! 
agencies appropriating funds for the construction of 
such highways make express provision for adequat« 
policing thereol, 


3. Police Role in Traffic Safety Activities. Noting 
that law enforcement officers have an operation r 
sponsibility for the supervision of trallic and reduc 
tion of traffic accidents and that leadership in the 
traffic safety field is essential to carry out this opera 
tional responsibility, but is an equal responsibility 
of administrators of traffic enforcement organizations 
and those responsible for traffic education and engin 
eering—urged IACP members to maintain an active 
and leading role in the planning, development and 
support of traffic safety activities in their respective 
jurisdictions and areas of responsibility. 


4. Highway Traffic Standardized Terminology. Not 
ing that variations in technical terminology among 
those engaged in work related to highway traffic is 
confusing and may lead to serious misunderstanding 
and that technology related to highway traffic is de 
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You’ve heard about 


IDENTI-KIT® 


The Newest Concept in 
Visual Identification 





See for yourself HOW IDENTI-KIT SYSTEM trained 
operators turn verbal descriptions of victims or witnesses into a 
full-face, eye-level likeness of any person in the world. More than 
62-Billion combinations are possible with IDENTI-KIT. 

Proved in the field by law enforcement agencies in the United 
States and foreign countries, IDENTI-KIT composite pictures 
are easily reproduced, may be transmitted by word or wire by 
IDENTI-KIT code to Identi-Kit operators anywhere. 

IDENTI-KIT SYSTEM operators are qualified at no cost or 
obligation for interested departments through regular schools 
of instruction. IDENTI-KIT schools are conducted in any area 
where interest justifies. Ample free field trial period is provided. 

For complete information about the IDENTI-KIT SYSTEM 
of Visual Identification, wire or write Identi-Kit Division, 
Townsend Company, 805 S. Grand Avenue, Santa Ana, Calif. 


ee IDENTI-KIT DIVISION 


Santa Ana, California 


<o, Townsend Company 


; U.S. Patent No. 2,974,426 Established 1816 * Executive Offices, Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania 
. Identi-Kit® System. © 1960 


> ba Townsend Company—applies 
\ to Identi-Kit® Materials. A fextron COMPANY 
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veloping rapidly with continually new requirements 
for terminology—tavored adoption of standard termi 
nology among the various organizations working with 
highway traffic and that the Dictionary of Highway 
Traffic, published by Northwestern University Traltic 
Institute be adopted as a guide in the development of 
standardized terminology. 


5. Reporting Traffic Law Enforcement Data to a 
Central Agency in Each State. Noting that many 
states do not require reporting of motor vehicle tral- 
fic enforcement data to a central agency lor use in 
planning traffic safety programs, the proper evalua- 
tion of which necessitates knowing the [requency, 
types and causes of accidents and the extent of en- 
forcement applied—urged the National Commitice on 
Uniform Traffic Laws and Ordinances to draft. pro- 
posed legislation or administrative order, where ap- 
plicable, to provide that all traffic law enlorcement 
data be submitted to a central agency in each state, 
and that data so obtained be disseminated to all law 
enforcement agencies within the state on a common 
basis so that realistic, effective enforcement measures 
may be planned and applied. 





AMONG THOSE .. . attending the International Semi- 
nar were, front row, |. to r., Lt. Col. Carlos Villacorta, 
Peru; Captain Mario Castillo, Colombia; Mr. Orlando 
Aqueda, interpreter, ICA; Delegado Romildo Alves Leite, 
Brazil; Lt. Col. Nicanor Zambrano, Peru; Captain Soed- 
jono, Indonesia; Captain Eddie Lumy, Indonesia; Chief 
Richenel A. A. Spalburg, Surinam; Supt. Nadir Hussain 
Abidi, Pakistan; Col. W. H. Baumann, Chairman [ACP 
International Relations Committee; Col. Jama Ali Korshel, 
Somali Republic; Brig. Gen Ziaeddin Khalatbari, Lran; 
Supt. Abdul Majid Qureshi, Pakistan; Acting Deputy 
Director Arturo Xavier, Philippines; Supt. Mohammed 


6. National Drivers’ Registry Service. Noting the 
vital importance to law enforcement olficers of driver 
license records which are readily available, up-to-date, 
complete and maintained in such manner that posi 
tive identification is assured, and the vital interest ol 
IACP in all) measures which will improve law en 
forcement service to the general public—urged 1ACP 
members to actively support elforts by their state ol 
licials directed toward exploring the possibilities in 
herent in the operation of the National Drivers’ 
Registry Service. 


7. Universal Registration of Motor Vehicle Licenses 
to Owner of a Vehicle Rather than to the Vehicle. 
Noting that the individual identification of registered 
owners of motor vehicles is vital to efficient and elle 
tive programs of law enforcement, yet in many states 
registration remains with the vehicle when the owner- 
ship changes, creating considerable contusion and 
delay in the accurate determination of current ownel 
ship—recommended to the American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators that it adopt the policy 
of universally registering motor vehicle licenses to 
the owner of a vehicle rather than to the vehicle 


A. Khan, Pakistan, and Major D. D. Gordon-Carmichael, 
Trans-Canada Airlines, Montreal. 

Second row, |. to r., General Manoel Expedito Sampaio, 
Brazil; Supt. Jae Kun Suh, Korea; Brig. Gen. So Dong 
Lee, Korea; Inspector Pedro Sarango, Peru; Lt. Wim 
Abdul-Rachym, Indonesia; Lt. Col. Guillermo Perez, Peru; 
Col. R. A. Snook, Director LACP Training Division, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Supt. Shahabuddin A. Khan and Supt. S. 
Abdul Hakim, Pakistan; Carl Betsch, ICA USOM/Philip- 
pines; Supt. A. B. Mohallam G. Kibria, Pakistan, and 
Frank Jessup, Public Safety Division, ICA, Washington, 
D. ©. 
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...is PROOF of Manpower Savings for YOU! 


Many hundred, even thousands, of man hours are 
saved each year for progressive police departments 
with KEELER Polygraph Interrogations, such as those 
recorded by Detective Lieutenant Charles Carter. 


His interrogations covered forty-six types of crimes, 
illustrating the wide range of investigations that are 
aided by use of the KEELER Polygraph. Records such 
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KEELER Polygraph 


343 Interrogations 








in Twenty-three Months! 
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as these prove that important man-hour savings are 
achieved with the polygraph in the solution of lesser 
crimes as well as in the more sensational cases. 


If you would like more data on the polygraph and its 
application to your requirements, let us send you: 
The 1961 Edition of “The TRUTH”, a manual giving 
actual case histories of polygraph lie detection. 


KEELER Polygraph Div. 
ASSOCIATED RESEARCH, INC. 
3795 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago 18, IIL. 


TEAR OFF and MAIL TODAY 


re SS eS a EE oe ee ee 


Send me .. the “TRUTH”, your new manual that gives actual 
case histories of polygraph lie detection and other informa- 
tion useful to law enforcement officers. 


Name 





Rank 





Address 





City 














ATTENDING meetings of the Executive Committee 
throughout the Conference were 34 of the 42 mem- 
bers, representing all sections of the U. S. and Canada. 
Left to right in accompanying photo are: Treasurer 
William J. Roach, Waterbury, Conn.; Director Quinn 
Tamm*, Field Service Division, IACP; Past President 
Andrew J. Kavanaugh, Wilmington, Del.; Assistant 
Director John Malone, Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
Washington, D. C.; Past President Homer Garrison, Jr., 
Texas Department of Public Safety; Past President 
Peter J. Siccardi, Hackensack, N. J.; Past President 
Walter Headley, Miami, Fla.; Chief M.F.E. Anthony, 
Edmonton, Alberta; Past President Donald S. Leonard, 
Detroit, Mich.; Vice President W. H. Morris, Illinois 
State Highway Police; Past President Alfred T. Smalley, 
Highland Park, N. J.; President Elect Frank A. Sweeney, 
Jenkintown, Pa.; Chief Bernard L. Garmire, Tucson, 
Ariz.; Vice President Herbert T. Jenkins, Atlanta, Ga.; 
President Robert V. Murray, Washington, D. C.; Chief 
Harold Anderson, Norfolk, Va.; Past President Emile 
E. Bugnon, Wood Ridge, N. J.; Past President Charles 
W. Dullea, San Francisco, Calif.; Past President John M. 
Gleason, New York, N. Y.; Chief Raymond Gallagher, 
Springfield, Mass.; Past President Walter F. Anderson, 
Raleigh, N. C.; Chief Jacob J. Novak, North Chicago, 
Ill.; Chief Clinton H. Anderson, Beverly Hills, Calif.; 
Chief Harry Knowles, Montclair, N. J.; Vice President 
Philip Purcell, Newton, Mass.; Past President George 
Reyer, New Orleans, La.; Vice President Daniel S. C. 
Liu, Honolulu, Hawaii; Past President Michael F. Morris- 
sey, Chicago, Ill.; Chief Curtis Brostron, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Vice President Stanley Schrotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; and 
Col. Russell A. Snook*, director, IACP Training Di- 
vision. (*Indicates not member of committee.) 


Present but not shown in photo were: Past Presi- 
dent George Otlewis, Chicago, Ill.; Past President 
Charles W. Woodson, Jr., Virginia State Police; Gen- 
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eral Chairman Hugh H. Waggoner, IACP State and 
Provincial Section, Jefferson City, Mo.; Chief Joseph 
L. Gorsky, Fanwood, N. J., and Executive Director 
Leroy E. Wike, IACP Headquarters, Washington, D. C 


Unable to attend this year’s Conference were: Past 
President Samuel J. Dickson, Toronto, Ont.; Past Presi 
dent Ernest W. Brown, Washington, D. C.; Past Presi- 
den Wm. J. Quinn, San Francisco, Calif.; Past President 
T. P. Sullivan, Chicago, Ill.; Past President Carl F 
Hansson, Dallas, Texas; Past President Cyrille Leblanc 
Holden, Mass.; Past President John D. Holstrom, Berke 
ley, Calif.; and Ret. Chief U. E. Baughman, U. S. Secret 
Service, Washington, D. C. 


Reports of the Treasure) 
Executive Directo 
Division Directors 

Life Members Named 





\t the business session olf the Conlerence on Oc 
tober 5, salaried officers of the Association filed their 
annual reports. 


THE TREASURER 


Treasurer William J]. Roach, Waterbury, Conn., re 
viewed the financial status of the Association, cover- 
ing operations of the Headquarters, Training and 


Field Service Divisions during the current year. 
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For the whole shooting match. 


How could you come any closer to the great performance of Winchester 

and Western factory loads than by using Winchester-Western components? 
For any shooting, shotgun, handgun or rifle, all you need to know 

to choose the best reloading components is this: You’ve got Winchester-Western 
know-how working for you. These are championship caliber components 

for all-round shooting. Isn’t that what you want? 


. 
WINCHESTER-WESTERN DIVISION Olin 
New Haven 4,Conn. and East Alton, t 








He also listed various banking institutions in which 
IACP monies are deposited and presented certified 
public accountant’s audit of all Association accounts 
for the year 1960. 


THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

Executive Director Leroy E. Wike reported on the 
broad, general activities of the Association during the 
preceding 12 months—IACP participation in the 1960 
Congress of INTERPOL, continued cooperation with 
other international and national agencies, with the 
various branches of the Federal Government, and 
with other public and private agencies. 

He noted attempts made to provide service to mem- 
bers who, in greater numbers each year, request 
special information and assistance in working out 
specilic problems in their departments—not flor broad 
surveys, but for definite data which would support 
budgetary requests, policy, ete. 

IACP and Other Publications 

He reported a program for expansion of the LACP 
publications program, intensilying value of The Po 
lice Chief and the IACP Police Yearbook and adding 
a professional quarterly magazine, had been submitted 
to the Executive Committee, but no action had been 
taken. “When approval is forthcoming to enhance 
this aspect ol 
stated, “and when budgetary funds are approved for 
the operation, we hope to come closer to the goals we 


Association service to members,” he 


have set for ow 

While advertising revenues are now covering publi 
cation costs for The Police Chief, he explained, not 
many members realize that the manufacturers and 


Association publications.” 


dealers represented in its pages make the publication 
He asked each member to assist in this by 
always mentioning The Police Chief when contacting 
sales representatives or ordering supplies and equip 


possible. 


ment, 

With respect to commercial periodicals, he said: 
“At its annual meeting last year the Executive Com 
mittee expressed growing concern about the number 
ol privately owned, commercial police periodicals 
which exploit the law enforcement profession for ad- 
vertising profits.” This situation has always existed, he 
pointed out, because chiefs of police have made no 
concerted effort to express openly or to imply their 
disapproval of such purposes. “You are urged,” he 
concluded, “to consider carefully the full implications 
of lending your name and your support, implied o1 
otherwise, to such enterprises. By Executive Com- 
mittee direction, such publications have been removed 
from our list of approved exhibitors at the annual 
conterences.”’ 

Finances and Membership 

Financial policy has been to continue to be aggres 
sive in securing all possible revenue for the Associa 
tion and very conservative in expenditures, he ex- 
plained, since amortization of debt and remodeling 
and operating expenses of the IACP Headquarters 
suilding in Washington will siphon off an appreci- 
able amount of the cash balance of $139,342.50 (as 
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olf August 31, 1961). 
to the increase in dues to $20 last year, and this addi 


He reported no adverse reaction 


tional revenue will enable the Association to meet 
its Obligations in this undertaking. 

Membership, as it has done in each succeeding year 
since 1954, has increased to a total of 4,437 members 
of which 3,497 are active, 706 associate, 201 life and 
33 sustaining—representing 64 countries of the Fre« 
World. ‘This is a net gain of 285 members in the 
vear 1960-61. 
Mr. Wike said, “that membership could be doubled 
overnight by the simple process of each member pro 
curing at least one new member—either from his own 
department or a neighboring department. ‘The full 
potential of IACP’s service to law enforcement can be 
exerted only when every eligible police executive is 


“IT again would like to point out, 


a participating member of the Association.’ 

In conclusion, Mr. Wike said, “I would like to ex 
press my deep and sincere thanks to the many mem 
bers and olficers of the Association who so thought 
fully sent cards and messages of good will during an 
illness which required that I be hospitalized and unde: 
go neuro-vascular surgery on May [8th. Your prayers 
and good wishes were a major factor in a rapid post 
operative recovery and a comlort during the physio 
therapy necessary to restore strength and functional ca 
pacity to the muscles and motor nerves which had 


become flaccid.” 


TRAINING DIVISION 

Col. Russell A. Snook, director, reported progress 
made by the IACP ‘Training Division in fulfilling its 
responsibilities defined under operating contract with 
the International Cooperation Administration 

Krom 1955 to date, he said, the Division has organ 
ized and supervised the programs of 1,260 polic« 
officials, and for approximately 355 others under spon 
sorship of government agencies other than ICA. Since 
June, 1959, under the technicians’ program, brieling 
sessions had been given 25 U. S. officials prior to 
overseas assignment, a 2-week orientation course to 
50 such officials, and reorientation for 23. Refreshe1 
training after overseas assignments had been given 
to 29 officers. 

“As we have many times said,” he stressed, “an 
important part of our program is the very whole 
hearted cooperation extended by IACP members in 
providing that part of the training which we call ‘on 
the-job training.’ I feel sure everyone recognizes that 
this is a very essential part of the training which these 
officers receive. It would be quite simple and easy to 
provide one central point for the training, but without 
the opportunity of seeing our actual police operations 
and meeting our police officials, these visitors from 
overseas would not have a complete program.” 


FIELD SERVICE DIVISION 

Quinn Tamm, director, summarized the activities 
and projects of the Field Service Division. Currently 
services are being provided in Chicago, Newark, N. J., 
and Plainfield, N. J.; a survey has been completed in 
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G Practical Sooks ou Police Science 


THE ENIGMA OF DRUG ADDICTION by Thorvald T. 
Brown, Oakland Police Dept., Oakland, Calif. An unemo- 
tional approach to the dilemma of addiction written by an 
experienced narcotic officer whose daily contacts with 
addicts, pushers and dealers form a sound background for 
this account. The author identifies, describes and explains 
narcotic drugs and their effects on the individual, the 
economy, and the welfare of the community. The princi- 
pal part of the book is concerned with treatment and con- 
trol of addiction . . . emphasizing the need for close co- 
operation between medicine and law enforcement. Pub. 
Nov. ’61, 372 pp., 49 il. (Police Science Series), $11.50 


RACE TENSIONS AND THE POLICE by J. E. Curry 
and Glen D. King, both of Dallas Police Dept. A timely 
and comprehensive guide to the officer’s role as mediator 
of tensions arising from disagreements between racial 
groups. Sociological factors involved in racial conflict 
as well as police and minority group preventive measures 
are highlighted. The officer who is striving toward pro- 
fessionalization will find much in this book to help him 
assume a proper attitude toward racial tensions and to 
realize the dangers of alternative measures. Pub. Nov. ’61 
(Police Science Series), 152 pp., $5.50 


PATROL ADMINISTRATION by G. Douglas Gourley and 
Allen P. Bristow, both of Los Angeles State College. This 
is truly an examination in depth of the administration of 
the patrol function in law enforcement. Present methods 
and systems of patrol are discussed, criticized, and ana- 
lyzed. Administration techniques to supplement the pa- 
trolman are discussed in detail—policewomen, reserves, 
police dogs, integrated police-fire personnel, and police 
cadets. Planning is related to patrol distribution and 
several suggested distribution systems are presented. 
Pub. Sept. ’61, 388 pp., 87 il. (Police Science Series), $11.50 


THE NARCOTIC OFFICER’S NOTEBOOK by Malachi 
L. Harney, formerly Assistant to the U. S. Commissioner 
of Narcotics, Washington, D. C., and John C. Cross, Divi- 
sion of Narcotic Control, State of Illinois. This is an 
important book for all serious students of the multifaceted 
problem of drug addiction in this country. This first-hand 
account dispels some present-day misinformation on the 
subject and puts the whole situation in proper perspective. 
In the matter of cure and rehabilitation the authors are 
optimistic but cautiously so. Pub. Aug. ’61, 276 pp., 
33 il., $8.50 


POLICE PATROL by Richard L. Holcomb, State Univ. 
of Iowa. “. . . filled, from beginning to end, with valuable 
information and suggestions to police officers on duty.” 
Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology and Police Science. 
“.. the best, clearest and (of all things) the most enter- 
taining presentation on the subject.” —Jnstitute of Public 
Administration. 4th Ptg. Pub. Aug. ’61, 128 pp., 35 il. 
(Amer. Lec. Public Protection), $3.50 


HANDBOOK OF EMERGENCY TOXICOLOGY: A Guide 
for the Identification, Diagnosis and Treatment of Poison- 
ing by Sidney Kaye, Med. Coll. Va. The new Second 
Edition of Dr. Kaye’s popular handbook includes the 
latest and most up-to-date information available on poisons. 
Sections on alcohol, carbon monoxide, and barbiturates 
have been rewritten and enlarged. The new tranquilizers, 
antihistamines, and hypnotics recently developed are in- 
cluded. The tests are geared for speed and simplicity to 
assist poison control centers to make rapid evaluation in 
questions of emergency poisoning. 2nd Ed. Pub. Sept. 
’61, 392 pp., 32 il. (Amer. Lec. Public Protection), $10.75 


DAILY TRAINING BULLETIN of the Los Angeles Police 
Department. W. H. Parker, Chief of Police. Volume I— 
Bulletins 1-172. 2nd Ptg. Pub Sept. ’61, 284 pp. (7 x 10), 
232 il., $8.50. Volume Il—Containing 179 Bulletins. Pub. 
’58, 304 pp. (7 x 10), 232 il., $8.50. “This is among the 
best material ever written in police work and is undoubted- 
ly the best treatment of the day to day work of a police 
officer. It is authoritative, accurate, and very readable. 
The illustrations are excellent. Both volumes should be 
read and studied by every police officer, no matter his 
rank or the size of department.”—Journal of Criminal 
Law, Criminology and Police Science 


FUNDAMENTALS OF CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION 
by Charles E. O’Hara, Western Reserve Univ. The entire 
field (usually requiring three or four books) in one volume 
—criminal law, laboratory methods, physical evidence, in- 
terrogation, and helpful hints applicable in special situa- 
tions. Based on fifteen years of practical experience in 
investigation conducted for municipal and federal law 
enforcement agencies. . the best available book of its 
kind ... should serve as an excellent text for a beginner’s 
course in crime detection.”—Journal of Criminal Law, 
Criminology, and Police Science. 2nd Ptg. Pub. Aug. ’61, 
744 pp., 98 il., $10.50 


HOMICIDE INVESTIGATION TECHNIQUES: Personal 
Experience Accounts of Professionals and Experts. South- 
western Law Enforcement Institute. Andrew R. Cecil, 
Executive Vice President, and Robert A. Wilson, Director 
of Research, both of Southwestern Legal Foundation. The 
papers in this book present the actual experience of quali- 
fied peace officers, doctors, lawyers, and technical experts 
in solving the many difficult problems faced by law en- 
forcement officers in the investigation of violent deaths. 
They deal with such topics as techniques for interrogating 
subjects and witnesses, the identification of human re- 
mains, sexual motivation in killing, the peace officer as 
a witness, firearms identification, and many other im- 
portant topics. Pub. Aug. ’61, 144 pp., 3 il., $5.50 
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Idaho Falls, Idaho; and contracts are pending with 
Denver, Pittsburgh, Kansas City, St. Paul, Stockton, 
Calil., Decatur, Ga., and Sioux Falls, S$. D. 


Research projects are continuing, with one sched 
uled for the first of the year—development of a rec 
ords system fon municipalities of 10,000 or less. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP 

By special resolution the Conference bestowed Dis- 
tinguished Service Membership upon Vice President 
Norman Damon, Automotive Safety Foundation, 
Washington, D. C.; President Russell I. Brown, In- 
surance Institute for Highway Safety, Washington, 
D. C.; and Richard O. Bennett, Secretary- Treasurer, 
Insurance Institute for Highway Safety, Washington, 
D. C., in recognition of their personal and organiza- 
tional support of the former LACP ‘Traffic Division 
and the LACP Field Service Division. 


Designated a Life Member of the Association upon 
retiring from office of President was Chief Robert 
V. Murray, Metropolitan Police, Washington, D. C. 


Members completing 20 years of membership in 
good standing and certified by the Executive Commit 
tee lor Life Membership in the Association were: 


Vernic Bidwell, Chief of Police, Owensboro, Ky. 

Colonel William R. Bradley, Wyoming State High 
way Patrol, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Lee W. Brierton, Superintendent of Police, Glen 
Ellyn, Tl. 

jenjamin N. Brown, Director of Public Safety 
(Ret.), Wilmington, Del. 

Lyle J. Campbell, Chief of Police, Columbia, S. C. 

Ralph W. Caswell, Superintendent, New Hampshir 
State Police, Concord, N. H. 

W. J. Chatham, Chief of Police, Salisbury. Md. 

K. F. Conway, Supt. of Police, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific RR Company, Chicago, III. 

Peter L. Dow, Chief Deputy, Sheriffs Olfice, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Lyman Eckhardt, Chief of Police (Ret.). ‘Taylor 
Ridge, Il. 

Enos J. Fouratt, Chief of Police, Metuchen, N. J. 

Raymond P. Gallagher, Chief of Police. Spring: 
field, Mass. 

John C. Gutting, Chief of Police, South Gate, Calif. 

M. L. Harney, 4525 Verplanck Place, Washington 
16, D. C. 

Carl William Jockish, Chiel of Police, Ridgewood 
P. O., Paramus, N. J. 

John B. Keenan, Supt. of Elections, Court House 
Building, Newark, N. J. 

Joe Kimsey, Chief of Police (Ret.), 2302 Scholfield 
\ve., Knoxville, “Venn. 

Frank A, Naples, Chief of County Detectives, Me 
cer County Prosecutor's Office, Trenton, N. J. 

Charles Naprstek, Chief of Police, River Edge, N. J. 

William C. Nobbs, Chief of Police, Claremont, N. H. 

Harold Olson, Chief of Police (Ret.), 8204 North 
Santa Monica Blvd., Milwaukee 17, Wis. 
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Eric Parker, Secretary, Bureau ol Police and Fire 
Providence, R. I. 

Harold C. Peterson, Chief of Police (Ret.), 2518 
Virginia Avenue, Everett, Wash. 

George A. Royal, Chief Security Officer, William 
College, Williamstown, Mass. 

Joseph Saam, 116 W. Cook Ave., Libertyville, Ill 

Colonel Louis C. Salz, USA (Ret.), 4239 North 7th 
St., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Edward Scheidt, Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, 
North Carolina Dept. of Motor Vehicles, Raleigh, 
N. C. 

Charles H. Schoeflel, Supt. (Ret.), New Jersey State 
Police, 19 Carlton Ave., Trenton, N. J. 

Stuart A. Senneff, Chief of Police, Miami Shores, Fla 

Earl F. Shipman, Chief of Police, Parkesburg, Pa 

J. Edward Slavin, Sheriff, Racebrooke Road, Wood 
ridge, Conn. 

Richard G. Swain, Chief of Police, Livingston, N. ] 

George H. Sweeney, Chiel of Police (Ret.), 111 
West Fulton Street, Edgerton, Wis. 

Delmar W. ‘Taylor, Supt. of Police (Ret.), 1361 Kel 
ton Ave., Columbus 6, Ohio. 

William A. ‘Turk, 183 Bannon Place, Massapequa 
Park, Long Island, New York, N. Y. 

William M. Vosburg, Chief of Police (Ret.), Man 
shall, Mich. 

George W. Ziegler, Vrallic Enforcement & Safety 
Consultant, Drivers Safety Service, Inc., 298 Broad 


way, New York 7, N. Y. 


| 
ENTERTAINMENT 


Canadian Hospitality— 
Montreal’s Attractions: 
Add Up to Fine Memories 





Conlerence Host Langlois and his capable, indus 
trious committees on arrangements provided ampl 
opportunity for IACP members and guests to enjoy 
the many places of interest and beauty in and nea 
Montreal, which attracts a multitude of tourists from 
all over the world throughout cach year. 


There were bus trips and tours whici atlorded mag 
nificent views from atop Mount Royal, Lambert 
Lock for a canal-side view of the St. Lawrence, tours 
of Ville Marie (Old Montreal), St. Joseph's Oratory, 
Chateau de Ramezay, the Botanical Garden, St. Hel 
en’s Island and a host of other places of historical 
significance. 

Phroughout the Conference small groups took ad 
vantage of the opportunity to tour the Montreal Police 
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10 SECOND and ever y time 
MUGGING CAMERA OUTFIT in 10 seconds! 





NO EXPERIENCE REQUIRED! 


There’s no focusing, no shutter setting, no manipu- 
lation, nothing to figure out. The subject simply 
steps up to the focus bar . . . the shutter is pressed 
. . » BY ANY MEMBER OF THE DEPARTMENT... 


and the pre-set electronic unit flashes automa- ; 
ticaly for a perfectly illuminated exposure. B= 


NO DARKROOM, NO PROCESSING! 


In only 10 seconds you have a perfect print with- 
out devoting valuable time and space to compli- 
cated and hard-to-learn dark room processing. 


PERMANENT, PERFECT PRINTS! 


Now Polaroid prints have all the permanence, 
tonal quality and definition of conventional prints 
from film. 


| 
. 
\ 
\ 
: 
Ideal for the busy sheriff or police officer, this outfit cuts i -_ 


mugging” time to an irreducible minimum. Because it is 
engineered for simplifed operation, practically no instruction in 
its use is necessary . . . anybody who can press a button can 
operate it perfectly the first time. The lights, lens and shutter 
ore all pre-set for a perfect exposure every time. 








Duplicate Prints are even simpler to make than the original 7! 
Just place the original print in the small copier that comes with Finished, 
the outfit. Ten seconds more and you have two identical 2-pose Permanent 
prints. Incidently, the copier will give excellent results as a 2 
fingerprint camera Print 

is a full 


The Polaroid roll film used, is a real economy, when you com 
pare it to the total cost of film, paper, chemicals and time used 
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in processing conventional prints. SS A 
Send for a FREE Specimen Print today, and judge its brilliance } | 999097 578 | 
@ CARSON CITY NEV. Ff ___ CARSON Nev. ff 


and sharpness for yourself. 
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The Sirchie radial identification numbering device and 
‘ lusi ti 
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and temper saving feature. No longer will you have to 


search for lost numbers. Instead, the numbers turn on a 


SIR CIHINE 


(without the copier... $345.) 
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Largest in the World First in Criminal Research Oldest in the Nation 











Headquarters and to take helicopter flights over the 
city. 

There were receptions and get-togethers—for mem 
bers from far off countries on Saturday, September 
30; for all members and guests Sunday evening, Oc- 
tober 1, at the Queen Elizabeth Hotel, and Monday 
evening at Le Chalet de la Montagne, hosted by the 
City of Montreal; an official reception by the Mayor 
of Granby for those who made the trip to that city 
on Tuesday afternoon; and for all members end 
guests preceding the annual banquet Wednesday ev2n- 
ing. 

There were luncheons and a fashion show for the 
ladies on Monday and Tuesday, and a tour of the in- 
ternationally renowned Granby Zoo. 

Entertainment highlight was a special training dem 
onstration by policemen of the Montreal Police De 
ment, followed by a Musical Ride performed by the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police at the Bluebonnets 
Raceway, Tuesday evening. The traditional annual 
banquet Wednesday evening, a gala affair with [ine 
food and entertainment, followed by dancing to music 
of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police Band, marked 
the end of the formal entertainment program. 

Music for Conference occasions had great appei|. 
Phe national anthems sung by Yoland Guerard and 
Detective Captain R. Trepanier, the lilting songs of 
the Montreal Police Choral Group, the colorful aad 
talented Royal Canadian Mounted Police Band, the 
entertainers at the banquet—all received spontaneous 
and enthusiastic applause. 

Following adjournment of the Conference many 
members included a visit to Quebec, capital of the 
Province, on their homeward itinerary. 


| 
BANQUET 
SESSION 


Attorney General of Canada: 
“We are out to stop organized 
crime before it becomes 
organized.” 





Featured speaker at the Banquet Session, Wedn:s 
day evening, October 4, was the Honorable E. Davie 
Fulton, P.C., Q.C., M.P., Minister of Justice and 
\ttorney General of Canada. He spoke of crime 
international, organized, and otherwise—and in his 
opening remarks showed more knowledge of the ori 
gin, early history and objectives of the IACP than 
many long-time members possess. 

“In an age when the leaders of the Americas, ol 
Europe, Asia and Africa see a good deal of each other,” 
he said, “there is nothing very unusual about the fact 
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The Montreal Police Choral Group 


that an organization is ‘international’ in characte) 
But the interesting thing to me is that your Association 
was not founded within the last decade or two, when 
crime, like almost everything else, became internation 
al. It originated before the turn of this century, 1893 
in fact, when the world moved at a much slower pace 
than it does today... . 


“Your Association, then, was not founded on an in 
ternational basis so much in response to the pattern 
of an age; but because the men of that day wanted to 
make common cause in ‘the advancement of the sci 
ence and art ol police services; the development ol 
improved administrative, technical, and operational 
practices; the recruitment and training of qualified 
persons; and the encouragement of high prolessional 
standards of performance and conduct.’ 


“Other agencies exist—excellent ones—which ar 
more directly concerned with the control and investi 
gation of international racketeering and crime. But | 
think they probably realize, as I hope you do, that 
organizations such as yours, with your avowed objec 
tive, have a mighty contribution to make in ‘main 
taining the right’ everywhere. 

“As Minister of Justice for Canada, I am very proud 
of the fact that Canadian police forces have been as 
sociated with this international organization from 
the beginning. Representatives of the Royal Canad 
ian Mounted Police have taken a leading part in your 
discussions here, and I am also happy that so many 
municipalities across the country recognize the value 
of your work and have delegated their Chiets of Police 
to participate in this convention. 


Cognizance of Organized Crime 


“It seems to me that those of us who live outside the 
United States tend sometimes to be a bit unfair in 
our private thoughts and private discussions about o1 
ganized crime in that country. But, then, I’m afraid 
the Americans are unfair to themselves. Senator Ke 
fauver speaks of ‘the sordid story of the filth on Ameri 
ca’s doorstep’—yet, the Senator and his colleagues have 
been to the forefront in tracking down and exposing 
evidence of crime and corruption. Mr. J. Edgai 
Hoover has been known to make some rather forth 
right statements on the subject of crime in America, 


but the same Mr. J]. Edgar Hoover has done as much 
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The Royal Canadian Mounted Police Band 


as any man in the world to curb lawlessness, and in a 
more positive way, to foster a respect for the law. 
The reputation that you untairly get is the penalty 
you pay for your candor in directing the spotlight 
ol publicity on evidence of wrongdoing. 


“As recently as last month, | was interested to read 
of three new bills signed by the President of the 
United States to help combat the underworld’s gam 
bling and racketeering enterprises. \ccording to 
the press reports, these are measures recommended by 
the Attorney General to bolster his declared war on 
organized crime. Now, this is a very commendable 
thing for the United States Government to do, but 
it means that we will have to keep our eyes open to its 
consequences here in Canada. The more dillicult 
it becomes for a malelactor to make a crooked dolla 
in one country, the more likely is he to seek opportuni 
tv in another country. 


“An article in the /ACP Police Yearbook, 1960 notes 
that ‘shortly after the culmination of the Kelauver 
investigations and with the imposition of federal taxes 
on gambling, groups of American gamblers moved 
operations to Canada.’ We have always welcomed 
American investment in this country, and we have 
profited by it, but this is something we hadn't bin 


gained for! 


“Now, I do not suggest for a moment that, in the 
interests of international good will, you ought to pro 
vide some more attractive incentive to prevent the 
emigration of your lawbreakers. I mention the point 
hecause there is ample evidence of certain gambling 
combines, for example, having ties from major cities 
in the United States to Montreal and Havana. 


“Nor do I wish to suggest that the territory above 
the border is entirely virgin. [am alraid that visiting 
brothers in the Fraternity of Felons are generally ac 


corded a pretty hospitable welcome by their counter 


parts, particularly if the terms are agreeable. “‘Vhe 
degree of cooperation that exists is rather remarkable. 
\ number of years ago, for instance, a partnership 


was developed between a group of criminals in Canada 
and the United States who were engaged in the manu 
facture of illicit alcohol. Under the terms of the 
agreement, the Americans supplied engineers and 


workmen to erect large, illicit stills of commercial 
proportions in Canada. The Canadian end of the 
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LIE DETECTORS 


“SPACE 
SAVER” 
Deceptograph 


Why waste manpower? ‘‘Rumor chasing” is expensive 
and inefficient. Use Deceptograph lie tests to confirm 


the facts your investigators uncover. Permit them to do 
what they know best—"‘investigate.’’ Let Stoelting 
tell you about lie detection—we are foremost specialists 
in the field. 
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AT THE BANQUET RECEPTION .... was this unidenti- 
fied couple talking to... 





this group from Keyport, N. J., (Mayor Applegate, cen- 
ae 





. or these Honolulu boosters . . . (Director and Mrs. 
J. Brunet, Quebec Provincial Police, at right) 





A/Commr. E. K. 


. . or this group of smiling people? 
Keazor, Nigeria, and Insp. G. Cote, Montreal Police. 
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partnership paid the salaries of the imported experts 
and guaranteed, in the event of police action, to pay 
for the defense and fines; or, if jail sentences were 
imposed, to continue to pay the imprisoned men 
their full salaries. 


“So there you have it—American skill and Canadian 
money: an almost unbeatable combination, although 
a startling reversal of the usual pattern of investment 


from abroad! 


“Speaking seriously, may I simply assure you that 
we are fully aware of the fact that crime is becoming 
more highly organized and international in chara¢ 
ter; that we are aware that we have no national sane 
tity or immunity which protects us from its degrada 
tions; and that not only international community, 
but national interest demands that we increase the 
effectiveness of our cooperation as well as our domesti« 
arrangements to stamp it out whenever it manifests 
itsell. 

“There is fair evidence that organized, syndicated 
crime does exist in Canada. Phe Department of 
Justice, with the advice and assistance of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, is taking a long, hard look 
at the situation in Canada. It is our objective, it is 
our intention, to destroy organized crime syndicates 
where they do exist in this country; and to guarantec 
a very hostile reception to any such groups which pro 
pose to enter the field. 


“We do not believe that there is in Canada any one 
‘Mr. Big’ sufficiently powerful and well organized to 
control syndicated, organized crime. It is considered 
that there are a number of organized crime syndicates, 
each having someone in control. Nor do I believe 
that all, or most of the crimes that are committed in 
Canada are the work of organized professionals. But 
1 do say this: the operation of these syndicates helps 
in no small way to provide an example and to creat 
an atmosphere in which ‘amateur’ lawlessness can 
flourish. 


Phe czars of gambling, narcotics, liquor and pros 
titution can turn young offenders into hardened crim 
inals and furnish the climate where petty crime will 
flourish. 
forms to nothing, and this is why we are out to stop 


They can, as I say, bring all our best re 


organized crime—belore it becomes organized 


“You and Land our fellow citizens have too much at 
stake to ‘wink’ at the professional syndicates living 
either outside the law or at the borderline just becaus: 
their leaders do not look or act or dress like common 
thugs. 

“Finally, I would like to say a word to the Police 
Chiefs who have come here from the various towns and 
cities across Canada. | think Commissioner Harvison 
olf the Royal Canadian Mounted Police would want 
me to express the appreciation of the Government 
ol Canada for your assistance and cooperation, and to 
acknowledge the tremendous spirit of good will that 
exists between our federal force and the various pro 
vincial and municipal bodies in the country 
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“It is true, of course, that the major cities of Cana 
da are policed by their own police forces. But we 
do police some very large municipalities, so that w« 
have not only a general, but a particular sphere ol 
interest which is shared in common. I believe all 
the police forces of Canada deserve a great deal ol 
credit for the services they are rendering to thei 
communities —in youth work, service organizations 
and so on—much above and beyond the call of duty. 


“In this connection, | merely want to mention, for 
the present, something that I believe is of great interest 
to you. We have begun in the Department of Justice 
the initial studies and discussions of the problem ol 
juvenile delinquency which will lead to a concerted, 
organized effort, on a national basis, to combat juve 
nile delinquency and to strike at its roots. 


“\ committee of my department is now at work 
dralting a program of action which will lead to a con 
sideration of the laws governing juvenile delinquency, 
the methods of dealing with it, and the most satis 
factory measures to prevent it. 


“In these discussions, | am happy to say that the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police have taken a leading 
part from the beginning. This past summer, I dis 
cussed the subject at the national convention of the 
Canadian Bar Association. Happily, the lawyers pres 
ent showed a genuine interest; I have also been grati 
fied by the reaction to this proposal on the part ol 
Canadians generally. I do believe that the time is not 
far off when we will be able to mount a great national 
olfensive against juvenile delinquency and its causes. 


“We propose to undertake as carly as possible the 
same sort of basic study of the extent and nature ol 
operation of organized crime in this country, and the 
most effective means of combatting that as well. We 
intend to attack crime on all fronts, in a coordinated 
way, not just piecemeal. 


“In these projects, as in all others which are ol 
mutual concern, I pledge you the intent of the federal 
authorities of Canada to maintain the harmony and 
cooperation that has existed among the various levels 
of government and all their agencies in the various 
countries represented here, in upholding the law and 
advancing the cause of justice.” 


CONFERENCE QuoraBLes — “The IACP is one of 
the very few organizations that have no selfish mo 
tives. We meet from year to year not for the purpose 
of furthering the interest of any particular member 
or members of our organization, but to devise ways 
and means whereby we can be of greater service to 
the cities we represent. By suggestions and recom 
mendations prepared by our members and _ offered 
here for indorsement we become more efficient and 
more competent to cope with offenders of the law.” 

IACP President Michael T. Long (Newark, N. J.) 
before the 1918 Conference of the ITACP, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
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A message of the utmost importance from the 


WORLD’S FOREMOST 
SCHOOL OF LIE DETECTION 


Results with the polygraph are reaching degrees 
of accuracy unheard of only ten years ago. By 
far, most of the credit goes to the advancement 
of the polygraph examiner’s technique. Proof of 
this is best seen when comparisons are made by 
examiners schooled in the old methods . . . after 
attending our seminars on technique improvement. 


At The National Training Center of Lie Detec- 
tion all the non-practical subject matter has been 
trimmed away in favor of developing the latest, 
more useful, more productive skills. 


Write or call Mr. Franklin Stone, Registrar, 
today for our latest Bul- 
letin. Find out why more 
and more Federal, State 
and Local Law _ enforce- 
ment agencies are send- 
ing their men to New 
York City for polygraph 
training. 
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Kequote -tddrese: 
Police Objectives 


aud Police Probleme 


Conference keynote address was given by Commissioner 
C. W. Harvison, Royal Canadian Mounted Police, before 
a packed audience at the opening general session. Com- 
missioner Harvison's penetrating remarks are reprinted here 


in full. 


Keynote addresses in general fall into two main 
categories. “The speaker may dwell on achievements, 
advances and successes, or he may concentrate on 
objectives and on problems still to be solved. 


It would be an easy and pleasant task to use the 
time allotted to me to review the achievements in 
the law enforcement field over the last few years— 
achievements in which the International Association 
olf Chiefs of Police has played an important part. 


In the face of increases in crime and the rapidly 
changing and expanding crime patterns, police forces 
have moved toward closer cooperation, both nation- 
ally and internationally; long strides have been made 
in improving administration, communication, scien- 
tific aids, equipment, training and methods. Crime 
prevention programs have been developed. We have 
sought and received a great deal of aid from the uni- 
versities, from scientists, the medical profession and 
others. We have worked closely with committees 
studying the crime situation. 


\ great deal of effort has been expended, with some 
limited success, toward improving relations between 
the police and the public. It would be easy to expand 
these advances into a thirty-minute address. 


But to do this would be to strike a false note—to 
indicate confidence and optimism where there is little 
room for confidence or optimism. Despite our best 
efforts; despite the careful planning, the advancement, 
the successes; despite a great deal of work carried out 
by groups outside the actual law enforcement field, 
and despite the dedicated efforts of thousands of law 
enforcement officers, crime continues to increase at 
a disturbing and even alarming rate. 


Certainly there is nothing in the latest crime statis 
tics to indicate that in the enforcement field we can 
afford the luxury of complacency. 


In Canada the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, a cen- 
tralized agency of the Federal Government, has col 
lected, compiled and published statistics on crime since 
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1920. During the past several years their reports have 
shown a steady increase in the incidence ol crime 
Their latest report shows that serious crime in 1960 
increased by 12.6 per cent over the previous yea) 
Breaking and enterings increased by 10.4 per cent, 
theft by 11.4 per cent, and robbery by 16.1 per cent 


The Metropolitan Police of London, England, re 
port for the same period that serious crime increased 
by 12.6 per cent. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation reported a 
national increase in the United States of 14 per cent 


During the past month | visited with police ad 
ministrators in several European countries and at the 
INTERPOL General Assembly discussed policing 
problems with officers from many nations. Every 
where the story is the same—crime continues to 
increase; the patterns of crime are becoming more 
involved and complicated; criminals are becoming 
more organized and therefore more powerltul 


Does this increase in crime indicate that the polic 
are falling down on their job? To some extent it 
does, but the responsibility must be shared by others 

by legislators, the bench, the bar, the press and thx 
public. 

The agenda for this conference indicates that we 
in the police field recognize and accept our share ol 
responsibility. During the coming weck delegates 
will study and discuss almost every phase of polic« 
work and will attempt to find new or improved 
solutions and new methods whereby the public will 
be afforded greater protection from the criminal 
elements. 

But we cannot claim to be doing our job fully and 
completely until we have actually achieved the ob 
jectives toward which we have been striving for many 
vears. 

Praining facilities must be extended and expanded 

5d 
receives thorough basic training and adequate addi 
tional training as he assumes added responsibilities 


until every person engaged in law enforcement work 
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ind authority. Training methods and facilities have 
undergone great changes and improvements, but there 
is still much to be done before we can say that every 
policeman of every force has had training sufficient to 
enable him to carry out his duties and responsibilities. 
This training must teach police methods and pro 
cedures, and it must also impress on all policemen 
that the limits of the rights of an officer in the enforce 
ment of law and of a citizen in the enjoyment of his 
liberties must be as well understood and as well ob 
served as copybook maxims, for there can be no 
liberty except where there is a just and proper law 
enforcement, and there can be no proper law en 
forcement where liberty is unlawlully infringed. 


When a policeman makes an error, the public is 
not inclined to inquire as to his training or lack ol 
training, or to accept any part of the blame on the 
grounds that proper training facilities had not been 
provided. Law enforcement generally suffers and must 
accept blame to the extent that police administrators 
may have failed to impress on authorities the need for 


proper training. 


We must also accept some part of the responsibility 
for the increasing crime rate so long as police forces 
are not sufficiently staffed to allow them to cope 
adequately with the increasing demands, or so long 
as the standard of recruits is not sufficiently high 
to guarantee the calibre of men required today in 
the law enforcement field. ‘The matter of implement- 
ing these necessary and important requirements rarely 
lies within the control of police administrators, but 
it is our duty to continue to bring requirements to 
the attention of those with the authority to provide 
the necessary funds. 


And certainly we must agree that we are falling 
down on our job so long as graft and bribery and 
corruption exist anywhere within our ranks, or so 
long as we neglect to take every possible step to pre 
vent our forces from being used for any purpose 
other than the fair and impartial—completely im- 
partial—enforcement of the laws of our lands. 


We need, indeed we must have, the complete con 
fidence of the public if we are going to serve the 
public to the best of our ability. 


This question of public confidence is, in my opin 
ion, the most important single question facing law 
enforcement officers today. We may train our mem 
bers, we may improve oul equipment, we may in 
crease our staffs, we may become completely competent 
in the mechanics of our work, but we will continuc 
to lose our battle against the criminals until such 
time as we have earned and enjoy the full support 
of the public. 


Recently one of our officers, during a speech, men 
tioned this requirement as the prime need of the 
police. In commenting editorially, one newspaper 
said that in order to secure the confidence of the 
public, we must earn it, and certainly no one can 
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quarrel with that) proposition I have said that we 
cannot wonder if public support wavers in the face 
of wrongdoing on the part of any member of ow 
profession. We cannot wonder that we lose public 
support whenever a policeman abuses or misuses his 
authority or neglects to pay proper attention to the 
line balances and counterbalances designed to  pre- 


serve the rights of the individual. 


But I cannot accept that we are solely or even 
chielly responsible for the very apparent antagonism 
that has built up during recent years. 1 cannot accept 
that we are doing a poorer job today than we did, let 
us sav, 20 years ago, for we know that the reverse is 
true. We know that on the whole the police are doing 
a better job today than at any time in the past. De- 
spite this, we are meeting constantly increasing op 
position to our efforts to enforce the laws enacted 
by our governments to maintain free, sale, peaceful 


communities 


We cannot believe that any action or lack of action 
by law enforcement bodies will explain the fact that 
in the United States last year there were 9,621 assaults 
on police officers; that in Canada there were 1,037 as- 
saults on policemen; and in England 6,964, 1 do not 
have the percentage of increase that the United States 
ligures represent, but the Dominion Bureau of Statis 
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tics advises me that the figures for assaults on police 
in Canada represent an increase of 9.3 per cent, and 
those for England and Wales an increase of 10.8 
per cent. We cannot accept that we have brought 
about a situation which has become all too common 
during the past several years, wherein gangs of hood- 
lums attempt to beat up police officers, while dozens 
and sometimes hundreds of citizens egg them on and 
cheer. 

Within our own forces, through ITACP and other 
police organizations and in collaboration with othe 
professions we have tried to put our finger on the 
causes for the mounting opposition to law enforce 
ment. Other groups and committees from the bench, 
the bar, sociologists, psychologists and others have 
tried to come up with some reasons for this phenom- 
enon and, more important, have attempted to find 
some answers. 

Blame has been placed on a feeling of insecurity 
in an unsettled world, on the aftermath of two wars, 
on a breakdown in the home life, on a weakening ol 
religious influences, on communist propaganda, on 
a resentment of authority, on the fact that police are 
enlorcing an increasing number of restrictive rather 
than criminal laws, on resentment against the police 
occasioned by enforcement of motor vehicle laws, on 
solt treatment of criminals by the courts—and a host 


of other reasons. 


Despite all this study and effort, answers or solutions 
have not been found. There is a continuing and in- 
creasing attitude that law enforcement concerns only 
the police and the criminals, and that in that contest 
it is desirable that the odds be weighted heavily in 
favour of the offenders. 


More and more the police seem to be regarded as 
a body somehow separate from the public and bent 
on imposing disciplines and restrictions of their own 
making. Somewhere along the line it seems to have 
been forgotten that policemen are simply citizens who 
have been put into uniform to enforce laws passed by 
lawmakers elected by the people. ‘These very simple 
facts are, to an increasing extent, being overlooked. 

As an example, it is often charged that the police 
have been over-zealous or that favorite term olf some 
defense counse!—that they have used “Gestapo” tactics 

because they have enforced some unpopular law. 
Sometimes enthusiastic critics—proflessional and ama 
teur—lollow up such charges by expressing fears of a 
“police state.” 

\ litthe thought should convince the critics that 
the time to start worrying about a police state is when 
the police stop enforcing the laws enacted by the 
elected representatives of the people. Police states 
start when police forces are given or take onto them- 
selves the authority to enforce only laws of their own 
choosing or making. Police authorities may express 
their views to their governments—but so long as a 
law is on the books, it is the duty of the police to 
enforce it. 
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How many times are our men now faced, during an 
investigation, with a flat refusal on the part of some 
member of the public to cooperate. How many times 
do our men hear that old answer to a question seeking 
information—“You're the policeman, you find out.’ 
The use or overuse on ‘TV, in the press and some 
times in the courts of words such as “stoolpigeon” o1 
“informer” seems to have built up in the minds of a 
number of people the feeling that in some way they 
are breaking the imaginary rules of some game if 
they assist the police in their efforts to make our 
communities safe. It is a dangerous and costly atti 
tude, but we know that it is fairly widespread. 


From our viewpoint, it is difficult to understand 
the reasoning that has led to a situation wherein tax 
payers elect representatives to enact legislation—em 
ploy police to work in the interest of the community 
by enforcing that legislation—and then in increasing 
numbers deny help and cooperation and support. At 
the present time in Canada the cost of policing ts 
something over $10 for every man, woman and child 
The cost will increase, but the increase will depend 
to a very considerable extent on the degree of support 
received by the police in their enforcement efforts 


From time to time staggering figures running into 
the millions and millions of dollars have been pub 
lished showing the toll extracted from the public by 
the activities of criminals. Then too, and even more 
important, is the toll in lives, in suffering, in degrada 
tion. And these tolls will increase, crime will increase, 
the cost of law enforcement will increase until such 
time as there is a return to the old belief that fighting 
crime is a community matter. 


While I have dwelt for some time on the darkei 
side of the crime picture, there are hopelul signs 
Actions have been started which, if followed through 
and pressed, may stop the frightening increase in 
crime. 


During recent years in Canada a new system ol 
parole, prisoner training and rehabilitation has been 
set up, and I know that similar programs are undet 
way in other countries. In Canada this has not been 
a solt approach—a pampering of prisoners. ‘The pro 
gram is designed primarily for one purpose—to give 
criminals who desire to help themselves some training 
toward their rehabilitation and some help toward 


becoming honest, self-respecting citizens. ‘There is 
reason to hope that this program will have a marked 
and beneficial effect in years to come. This is not, 


ol course, a complete answer, but it Is one answei 
It will help those who want help. 


Other answers will be needed to cope with the 
professional criminals, the persons who by choice 
have taken to crime. Still other answers will be re 
quired to deal with highly organized crime 


Through our individual forces and through the 
IACP and other associations, we have sought and re 
ceived assistance from the bench and bar. Much is 
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to be gained by continuing to seek assistance from 
those quarters. ‘Chere are many areas in which the 
courts and the bar could, by giving directions clearet 
than those that now exist, enable the police to better 
serve the courts and to do a better job of law enlorec 
ment. Clearer directions as to the requirements ol 
the law and of the courts would go a long way toward 
eliminating situations wherein the police, through 
misinterpretation, have been at fault or are made to 
appear to have been at fault. 

I have in mind as an example the highly important 
and delicate question o1 questions that have laced all 
of us so many times during our police careers in 
relation to the admissibility of statements and con 


fessions made by accused persons. 


No question of law has received more study o1 
attention by police forces. It has appeared on the 
agenda of many ol the conferences of this Association, 
but it still presents a troublesome problem. 


We understand and appreciate and favor the set 
ting up of rules and procedures that will protect 
the individual from undue pressures. We are told 
frequently by the courts that we must follow the rules 
that have been set up with meticulous care. Olten 
police officers are chastised by bench and bar fon 
having failed to follow procedures which at that time 
and place are held to be correct. 

However, when we search the judgments and rulings 
for guidance, we find that there are inconsistencies 
ind that the courts themselves differ in their opinions 
is to what procedures are proper on the part of the 
police and as to when a statement may be considered 
is having been made voluntarily and when a state 
ment may be admitted in evidence. In fact, the 
records show that disagreement among members ol 
some ol the highest courts in England, in the United 
States and in Canada has not been uncommon. 


It seems a litthe unreasonable, therefore, that the 
bench and members of the bar should criticize po 
icemen for having failed to place a certain interpre 
tation on rules that are not sulficientlly well defined 
w established to allow or bring about agreement be 


tween members ol the bench. 


But policemen are still admonished quite often 
long the lines of the following judgment handed 
down in a recent case: 

I think I should add this lor the benetit of the 
police. I appreciate the difficulty they have in 
getting evidence in a lot of police cases, but rules 
were established for the protection of the subject 
against abuses of power or authority of police and 
other State olficers and, as far as any court pre 
sided over by me is concerned in the future, the po 
lice should know that they must abide by those 
rules in the very strictest possible way il they hope 
to have evidence obtained in the shape of so-called 
confessions admitted in my court. 


Certainly the learned judge was right in admon 
ishing the police that they must abide by the rules 
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CORRIDOR CONVERSATION AND GROUPS — incom- 
ing and outgoing Presidents Frank Sweeney and Robert 
murray... 





- +. a group of fellow Pennsylvanians and well-wishers 
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... the delegation from Southeastern Massachusetts takes 
time out from deliberations .. . 





. and Canadian Chiefs from all sections of the Do- 
minion in full regalia at the banquet obligingly pose .. . 
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in the very strictest possible way. Our problem is 
to find out what the rules are and whose interpreta 
tion of those rules we may accept as a guide for the 
use ol investigating officers and for the training ol 
future policemen. ‘The courts could assist law en 
forcement immeasurably by drawing up somewhat 
clearer guideposts than now exist 


Probably it would not be amiss il, before leaving 
this matter of statements and confessions, | quote from 
an old judgment handed down by Baron Parke in an 
English Court of Appeal: 


By the law of England, in order to render a con 
fession admissible in evidence, it must be pertectly 
voluntary; and there is no doubt that any induce 
ment in the nature of a promise or of a threat held 
out by a person in authority vitiates a contession 
The decisions to that effect have gone a long way; 
whether it would not have been better to have al 
lowed the whole to go to the jury, it is now too late 
to inquire, but I think there has been too much 
tenderness toward prisoners in this matter. I con 
fess that I cannot look at the decisions without some 
shame when I consider what objections have pre 
vailed to prevent the reception of confessions in 
evidence; and I agree with the observation of M1 
Pitt ‘Vaylor that the rule has been extended quite 
too far and that justice and common sense have 
too frequently been sacrificed at the shrine of 
mercy. We all know how it occurred. Every judge 
decided by himself upon the admissibility of the 
confession and he did not like to press against the 
prisoner and took the merciful view of it 


I know that there is no need to impress on this 
gathering of dedicated peace officers the need for 
finding ways and means by which the alarming 
increase in crime may be arrested. We are all striy 
ing toward the day when crime statistics will reverse 
the present trend and start showing decreases. In 
this I think we have the right to expect the support 
not only of others concerned directly with the ad 
ministration of law and order, but of the entire 
community. 


We have been aware for years of the lormidabl 
and growing task that faces us, but I suggest that a 
new urgency must impel us toward finding a solution 


Some months ago I was discussing with a leading 
Canadian, who is close to the law enforcement field, 
the problem of communism and communist propa 
ganda. I held the view that more should be done 
toward eliminating or combatting or offsetting the 
flood of information, misinformation and lalsehood 
being circulated by communist propagandists 


My companion took the view that this is not 
necessary. He held that we should study all sides 
of the question and would instinctively recognize 
the falsehoods and lies of communism and recognize 
the vast and obvious advantages of democracy 
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1 Ve . i i > > > : a 
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nm carried in a double column spread on the lelt-hand 
n side of the front page, a verbatim report of Mr. 
Khrushchev’s statement regarding his new 20-year 
plan. ‘The rest of the left-hand side of the lront page 
r } ; na 
was taken up with comments on the communist 20 
ly ; 
year plan. The right half of the page was taken up 
ec . ‘ P 
almost entirely by reports of bribery, corruption, bank 
id ; 
holdups, robberies and thefts. 
n 
v; { I am not criticizing the press. “The reporting was, 
a. insofar as I am aware, accurate and miatter-ol-fact. 
Le \ll was information that certainly should be given 
h prominence in the press. 
n . 
I wonder, though, what impression that front page 
ie : 
would make on an uncommitted person or a person 
€ ; ; é : 
“ wavering between ideologies. “That brings me to my 
j point that there is urgency even beyond that of pro | 
I ‘ ‘ ne ; a g's P | 
tecting citizens trom the inroads of criminality. 
; ; : Our Field Service Division staff makes studies 
ye Our increasing crime rate is an ugly blot that must “Ses Gepepetee se ye = 
al ' oa , he bl | and surveys of law enforcement agencies covering 
rf BY erased. nti that vas been done, the lot can | problems of 
re be and is being used in the cold war as an indication 
1€ of the weaknesses of democracy. In fact, until this General Administration 
1e blot has been removed it does demonstrate a weakness. . . 
and Organization 
We know that we are not weak. We know that T sucks d p 
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are rsonnel Polici nd Pr res 
1g rights, to prevent abuse and indignities, and to guat ersonne olicies and ocedu e 
intee the freedoms that we cherish, and that, without 
V Pag | Reports and Record Forms 
se sacrificing any of this, the menace of increasing crime d p d 
in can be wiped out. We will have a very important part an rocedures 
rt to play. All that is needed is a rallying of the many C . . 
: ommunications 
J resources that can be brought into play. 
2 The laws and practices of our countries contain Traffic Control and Enforcement 
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. ae n request from you, the Chief of Police, the 
from persecution, undue pressures, indignity or bru a ape “p : : 
( r - toe thew. tndtviclaal fai Field Service Division offers the services of a 
tality, and whereby the individual is assured a fait ¢ 
a ada eee ; - a consultant staff to survey your department, to 
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Unfortunately, these good and necessary saleguards, the —— into — If you re 
e . . . . are > s m ss Oo ‘oO : < — y “es 
ig while protecting the innocent, open wide gaps in the interested in ¢ iscussing consultant services for 
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quate answers have not been found. Serious crime, 
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crimes of violence, continue to increase and the crimi- 
nal organizations continue to flourish. 

Surely it is possible, without sacrificing any ol the 
necessary safeguards now contained in our laws, to 
find ways and means that will prevent professional 
criminals from using our freedoms, our desires for 
fair play and justice, as aids in their criminal activi- 
ties. This is a responsibility of our lawmakers and ol 
the bench and the bar—but our Association must con 
tinue to advance recommendations. 


Eight Sessions Explore 
Gamut of Police Problems 
and Developments — 





Eight workshops were scheduled throughout the 
Conlerence—Public Relations, Education and ‘Vrain- 
ing, Crime Prevention, Emergency Activities in Large 
Scale Disasters, Traflic, Joint Civil and Military Police 
Responsibility in the Field of Nuclear Devices, En- 
forcement, and Supervision of Personnel. 

While in most instances it was necessary lor mem- 
bers to choose between two simultaneous workshops, 
all were well attended and all afforded opportunity 
for a question and answer period. 

Since the entire session will be covered in detail in 
The Police Yearbook, 1962, the tollowing review ol 
each workshop is not intended to be all-inclusive, but 
merely indicative of scope and special interests of those 
participating. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Moderator of this workshop was Chief Herbert 
T. Jenkins, Atlanta, Ga. Panel members scheduled 
were: Chief Arthur G. Cookson, Regina, Sask.; Chiel 
David W. Robbins, Greenwich, Conn.; Chief Lyle ]. 
Campbell, Columbia, S. C.; Sheriff Peter J. Pitchess, 
Los Angeles County, Calif.; Deputy Commissioner 
Walter Arm, New York City Police Department; Bill 
Bantey, the Gazette, St. Laurent, Quebec, and Ronald 
\. LaCouture, St. Petersburg Junior College, St. Pe- 
tersburg, Fla. 

-Good public relations should “simmer from the 
top administrator to the bottom and boil up from 
the bottom to the top position.” 

‘Much of the public’s measuring-stick is based on 
“gossip,” i.e., from sayings and doings of people who 
have held personal contact with the police, which is 
amplified greatly each time an incident is passed on 
by word of mouth. 
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“Service is Our most important product,” but it 
is a product that must be given unselfishly and con 
sistently, or, in other words, “not words, but deeds.” 

—It is important to educate young people in the 
principles of law and law enforcement so that they wil! 
come to maturity with a wholesome respect for author 
ity as an integral part of democratic government 

-Police must re-evaluate and strengthen public 
relations attitudes within their own departments. 

—Public relations is nothing more than simply the 
day to day image a police department creates. 

—Law enforcement cannot afford to have both the 
criminal and the public against it. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

Inspector William P. Brown, 4th Division, New 
York City Police Department, chairman of the [ACP 
Committee on Police Education and Training, moder 
ated this workshop as well as conducting the three 
early-morning training seminars. On his panel were 
Chiel Constable M.F.E. Anthony, Edmonton, Alberta; 
Commissioner Albert N. Brown, Philadelphia, Pa 
Chief Bernard L. Garmire, Tucson, Ariz.; Chief 1 
Wilson Purdy, St. Petersburg, Fla., and Inspector Jep 
tha S. Rogers, FBI, Washington, D. C. 

Opening the workshop, Inspector Brown reviewed 
report of the [ACP Committee in which high priority 
was called for in the development of a top level ré 
cruit curriculum. 
consultation among universities and colleges and po 


The Committee also urged greater 


lice administrators in improving college training in 
police subjects, as well as an amplified and up-graded 
police literature. 
was a great increase in state-supported police pro 


Progress noted during the yea 


grams, both of the institute and formal credit types, 
at state universities; local ot regional courses ol 
fered by police associations; and growing interest of 
states in legislation providing for standards in police 
training. Other subjects developed in the workshop 
presentation included: 

Main objective for police should be the obtaining 
of courses of instruction and lectures at college level 
for all police personnel in the many and varied sub 
jects that relate to and complement police operations 
and administration, either through courses at a colleg¢ 
or having college personnel give courses at the police 
training school. 

-While many local departments are not yet ready 
or willing to accept the concept of college education 
as a prerequisite for recruits, nevertheless empha 
sis should be placed on legislation for certification 
through compulsory pre-service training, improved lo 
cal police academies and in-service training 

~The strength, initiative and leadership to promote 
police training must come from the grassroots level 
of local chiefs of police organizations. 

-Continuous assistance is given by the FBI to train 
ing programs under sponsorship of law enforcement 
associations, whether at the various colleges and uni 
versities or local regional schools, in classes for r¢ 
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cruits, in-service and basic schools on subjects ranging 
from police administration to burglary, from firearms 
training to fingerprint classification. 

Uniformity of federal and provincial criminal 
laws in Canada provide a basis for uniform training 
but Ontario is the only province which has made a 
serious attempt to secure some uniformity. Expense 
of training is borne by the respective cities or prov- 
inces; although Dominion and Provincial funds are 
expended for training of probation officers and prison 
personnel, there is no subsidy for police training. 


Training in any police department must com- 
mence on the day of enlistment and end on the day 
of retirement. 


Today, in relerring to the “police profession” it 
should be understood that the reference is in degree 
only, since there is no universal standard for quali- 
fication, no control of practices and no means ol 
penalty for violation of ethics, but in striving toward 
professionalism, training is the important factor which 
will determine the speed and final degree of the goal. 


CRIME PREVENTION 

Moderator of this workshop was Chief Thomas ]. 
Cahill, San Francisco, chairman of the IACP Com 
mittee on Crime Prevention. Assisting him were Chiel 
Curtis Brostron, St. Louis, Mo.; A/Director of Ope 
ations and Criminal Investigations H. S$. Cooper, Roy- 
al Canadian Mounted Police, Ottawa, Ont.; Superin 
tendent Joseph I. Giarrusso, New Orleans, La.; Chiel 
Jesse T. Rose, Los Alamos, N. M., and Police Con 
sultant Lynn D. Swanson, U. S. Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 

Chief Cahill explained his department's “Opera 
tion S°—"‘Selective and Saturation Operation”—car- 
ried out by his tactical force. Interrogation cards are 
filled out by officers on each 8-hour tour of duty, 
which when evaluated often lead to perpetrators ol 
crime. Police thinking, however, must go beyond 
tactical operations, he said, since arrest is only hall 
the task. The other half is accomplished in courts, 
and in many cities now psychiatric examinations, 
coupled with the arresting officer’s testimony, help 
judges mete out justice to prevent the hard-core 
criminal or the mentally disturbed from slipping by 
and being released to continue their operations. 

-In St. Louis, groups of interested citizens meet 
regularly with the police, and after time spent in 
“airing gripes” the citizens leave with clearer under- 
standing and a determination to help educate others 
in the importance of reporting suspicious persons 
in the vicinity, basic crime prevention measures, and 
importance of volunteering as witnesses. 

-In the absence of police integrity, corruption is 
contagious and professional criminals are quick to 
exploit the situation. Upright policemen make a 
criminal realize the formidable opposition he faces 
in undertaking a criminal act, and there is a salutary 
effect upon young people when confronted by officers 
of probity. 
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Chief Thomas J. Cahill, San Francisco, at micro- 
phone, moderated the Workshop on Crime Preven- 
tion. Other panel members shown are, l. to r., Super- 
intendent H.S. Cooper, Assistant Director, Operations 
and Criminal Investigation, Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, Ottawa; Chief Curtis Brostron, of St. Louis, 
Mo.; (partly visible) Chief Jesse T. Rose, Los Alamos, 
New Mexico, and Police Consultant Lynn D. Swanson, 
U. S. Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. Police 
Superintendent Joseph I. Giarrusso, New Oreans, La., 
was the 5th member of the panel. 


Rehabilitating the habitual offender is impossible 
without changing the psychological make-up, and this 
possibly can be accomplished by (1) pre-sentence 
investigation; (2) expansion of present skilled labor 
and education programs in penitentiaries; (3) use of 
all available techniques in an effort to change the 
psychological make-up of criminals; (4) extended sen 
tences for confirmed criminals who have had earlien 
opportunities to change their ways; (5) a public- 
supported program for giving a convict a chance to 
earn a livelihood, and (6) improved liaison between 
parole, probation and police officials. 

The smaller the community, the greater the op- 
portunity and responsibility of police to work closely 
with a larger percentage of people, especially young- 
sters. One sincere, dedicated officer may influence 
numerous youngsters toward a more constructive life. 

Police must cooperate with other agencies in a 
team approach to combat the influences causing de- 
linquency. 


INTERNATIONAL 

Iwo workshops were held for members from afar 

Monday afternoon, October 2, and Tuesday morning 
October 3—in which members and guests from coun- 
tries outside the United States and Canada _pattici- 
pated. 

Held under direction of the IACP Committee on 
International Relations, chairmanned by Col. William 
H. Baumann, Vermont State Police, and the IACP 
Praining Division, directed by Col. Russell A. Snook, 
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the workshops were well attended and opinions ex 


pressed by all delegations. 


Colonel Snook reviewed deliberations and conclu- 
sions of discussions had at previous annual Conter- 
ences which indicated great interest in police organiza- 
tions. He presented the question to be developed at 
these sessions—What can a professional police organ 
ization do to assist you professionally in your day to 
day responsibilities and tasks? 


All of the representatives made valuable sugges 
tions and recommendations which were turned ove 
to the Committee on International Relations lor 
study and future development. 


EMERGENCY ACTIVITIES IN LARGE-SCALE DISASTERS 

Col. Joseph D. Rutter, New Jersey State Police, 
chairman of the LACP Committee on Civil Delense, 
moderated this workshop, in which the following made 
presentations: A/Chiel Constable Ralph) M. Booth, 
Vancouver, B. C.; Col. D. TT. Lambert, North Caro 
lina Highway Patrol; Superintendent G. W. Mudge, 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, Ottawa; Chiel Carl 
Shuptrine, Houston, ‘Texas; Chief James M. Slavin, 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; and J. Russell Prior, Deputy to the 
1)/ Assistant Director, Emergency Community Services, 
Olfice of Civil Defense, Battle Creck, Mich. Subjects 
developed by the above and in ensuing discussion in 
cluded: 


Police functions in a war situation are basically 
no different, except as the problems are multiplied 
under emergency conditions, and the speed and skill 
with which police agencies adapt themselves to crises 
can be a major factor in meeting the difficult: situa 
tions which enemy attack would create. 


Intrastate and interstate agreements are essential, 
with police brought into an area under mutual aid 
operating under their own supervisory officers but as 
an integral part of the police force in the area; com- 
mand responsibility in affected area should rest with 
the chief law enforcement jurisdiction being aided, 
but under martial law civil police authority is super- 
seded by military authority. 


Coordination and liaison must exist between the 
chiel of police and the director olf civil delense: be 
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INTERNATIONAL 
WORKSHOPS, a new program 
feature this year, developed infor- 
mal discussion of police problems 
and proved once more that the pro- 
fession-oriented executives of all 
countries profit by exchange of 
information and ideas. 


tween the chief state law enlorcement olficer and the 
state director of civil delense. 

Fendency to distinguish between police and civil 
delense must be overcome; police are civil delense 
not the whole of it but a part of it, and vice versa 

Disaster plans should be approached as (1) do 
mestic or local, and (2) provincial or statewide In 
the former the police assume control of all police, 
safety and security functions, and in the latter the 
provincial or state authority is in) control 

Phe four success-controlling factors in) disaster 


plans will be found in initial plannis authority to 


1g, 
act and coordinate the various services, practical test 
ing, and keeping interest alive. 

Close relationship and liaison between the mili 
tary and the police must be maintained 

Law enforcement forces must have auxiliaries in 
event of major disaster, the number varying from the 
extreme of 10 to 12 auxiliaries to every regular mem 
ber of the force to 21% auxiliaries to every regula 
Phe average across the country is a ratio ol about 
Lto lL. 

Phere must be an organized structure within 
which the police, communications, trallic engineering 
and transportation authorities jointly operat 

\t request of the LACP Civil Delense Advisory 
Committee, the Office of Civil Defense is holding a 
series of law enforcement seminars in various regions 
ol the country, the series to be completed bv end 
of June, 1962. (See August, 1961, The Police Chie| 


TRAFFIC 

Moderator Bernard L. Pucson, Ariz.. 
chairman of the LACP Trallic Committee, was assisted 
in this workshop by President Russell | 


Garmiure, 


Brown, 
Insurance Institute for Highway Safety, Washing 
ton, D. C.: Commissioner Bradford M. Crittenden, 
California Highway Patrol, Sacramento, Calil.; Vie 
President Norman C. Damon, Automotive Salety 
Foundation, Washington, D. C.; Director L.. KE. Beier, 
Enforcement Division, Wisconsin Motor Vehicle De 
partment; Deputy Chiel John J. Murray, Metropolitan 
Police, Voronto, Ont.; and Director Homer Garrison, 
Jr.. Texas Department of Public Safety, Austin, Texas 
Discussion developed: 
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Chiel objective of the Insurance Institute for 
Highway Salety is to reduce motor vehicle accidents, 
and this is best accomplished through (1) direct as 
sistance for official traffic safety programs in selected 
states; (2) assistance in building statewide citizen sup 
port lor official programs, and (3) financial support 
of national organizations working in highway salety. 


Pratlic law enforcement is approaching a crisis, 
brought about by the rapidly spreading network of 
interstate highways, which calls for a sound plan fon 
the most expeditious use of this network and a uni 
formity in enforcing the law and providing services 
to motorists by the state agencies. In reaching the 
goal of uniform procedures, geared to the real desires 


of the public, time is of the essence. 


In the United States the people pay around S80 
billion annually for highway transportation, of which 
$10 billion is spent to improve and maintain high 
ways and only about $I billion to insure sale and 
ellicient: use of these facilities, including policine, 
licensing, education, traffic courts, research and citizen 


support. “The public must be roused to the need. 


While in its early years the Automotive Salety 
Foundation largely concerned itself with operational! 
phases of traffic safety, and, since 1912, with support 
for sound highway development, today the Founda 
tion, comprising more than 600 automotive companies 
and associations, is working unremittingly toward 


safer and more efficient highway transportation, 


The level of government which can best provide 
uniform enforcement on the Interstate Highway Sys 
tem is the state, since intrastate jurisdictional boun 
daries do not tend to promote unilormity. 


\ patrol sector length of 15 miles per olficer on 
these highways has so far proved to be the optimum 
in Wisconsin, but no simple formula can be applied 
universally to determine mileage duty assignments 


Che police administrator can protit by the Annual 
Inventory of ‘Traffic Safety Activities and the En 
forcement Index of the Inventory. ‘The former as 
sists in traffic management, and the latter affords a 


basis for establishing realistic work goals 


NUCLEAR DEVICES 

“Joint Civil and Military Police Responsibility 
in the Field of Nuclear Devices” was subject. ol 
workshop moderated by Major General R. J. Butchers, 
Phe Provost Marshal General, U.S. Department of the 
Army, Washington, D. C. Assisting him in developing 
discussion were Francis L. Brannigan, Industrial Satety 
and Fire Protection Branch, Office of Operational 
Safety, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission; Captain Ed 
ward E. Conrad, USN, Head, Technical Assistance 
Branch, Atomic Energy Division, Office of the Chiel 
of Naval Operations, U. S$. Department ol the Navy; 
Colonel Charles C. Kenworthy, Jr., United States Ait 
Force; Dr. E. E. Massey, Directorate of Atomic Re 
search, Defense Research Board, Department of Na 
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tional Delense, Ottawa, Ont.; Superintendent G. W. 
Mudge, Officer in Charge of Emergency Planning, 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, Ottawa, Ont.; Colo 
nel William J. Penly, U. S. Army, Chief of Staff, De 
fense Atomic Support Agency, U. S. Department ol 
Delense; and Major Donald J]. Weber, Office of the 
Provost Marshal General, U. S. Department of the 
\rmy. Invited to participate but unable to attend 
were Supervisor Alex B. Stephenson, Montana High- 
way Patrol, and Group-Captain C. F. Fripp, Director 
ol Armament Engineering, RCAF, Ottawa, Ont. 


Major General Butchers expressed appreciation lon 
the opportunity to participate in this feature of the 
Conterence, inasmuch as he had been appointed Pro 
vost Marshal General of the United States Army only 
the first of December and had been a member ol 
IACP only since February, and satisfaction that mu- 
tual interests and problems could be discussed in such 
a forum “One of my first favorable impressions 
upon assuming my present duties,” he said, “was the 
mutual understanding and respect which exist be 
tween our civil police forces everywhere and the 
\rmy Military Police Corps 


Other subjects extended by the various participants 


and subsequent discussion period included: 


Despite elaborate precautions taken by the mili 
tary in security and escort of weapons in transit and 
the security and safety aspects of nuclear accidents 
and incidents, civil police activities add a margin of 
safety and security bevond that which the military 


can prov ick 


Materials explode or do not explode depending 
upon their chemical characterisics; a radioactive ma- 
terial may be explosive, not because it is radioactive, 


but because it is chemically an explosive. 


All ICC Red Label shipments may be radiation 
emitters, but they are no hazard to personnel unless 
the container is damaged or shielding of a package 
» that there is an intense radiation area 


destroyed s 
directly around the package—a field that may be 
avoided by remaining 2,000 feet from the vehicle. 


No person has ever been injured by radiation in 
the transportation of radioactive materials in the Unit- 
ed States since the atomic energy project got under 


wav in 1942 


The U.S. Air Force asks assistance in educating 
the general public to cooperate in eliminating “nui- 
sance” alarms at “hard” missile launch sites through- 
out the country caused by the idle curious and casual 
observer. Each alarm is responded to as the real thing, 
by the fastest means available, and therefore nuisance 
alarms are costly and may divert surveillance from a 
trespasser who has intent to harm the defense capa- 


bility of these missiles 


\ll movements of nuclear weapons and compo 
nents are thoroughly planned and operations coordi- 
nated, with every consideration given to the national 
security and public safety, and civilian police assist by 
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Major General.R. J. Butchers, The Provost Marshal 
General, Department of the Army, Washington, D. C., 
second from left, was moderator at Workshop con- 
sidering the subject of Joint Civil and Military Police 
Responsibility in the Field of Nuclear Devices. 


reducing the attendant traffic accident hazard and by 
instituting the proper immediate controls and action 
in event of incident or accident. 


Civil law enforcement agencies through whose 
jurisdictions shipments pass are called upon to coordi- 
nate escort considerations, including means of com 
munication and emergency procedures. 


Phe probability of accident involving a ship's 
nuclear reactor is finite, but in the unlikely event of 
such accident releasing radioactivity outside the hull 
of a ship, civil authorities in the port city would be 
asked to perform such actions as would minimize the 
danger to the public. 


-In event of crash of an airplane, land transport o1 
missile bearing a nuclear warhead, first the area 
should be cleared and then contact the nearest mili- 
tary installation, AEC representative or comparable 
government agency, remain calm and prevent panic. 
Hazard will be confined to the immediate area—prob 
ably no farther than 1,000 or 1,500 feet from the acci 
dent—and in that area special clothing and breathing 
apparatus should be worn. There are more than 700 
specially equipped nuclear emergency teams at mili 
tary installations in the U. S. and additional teams at 
\EC installations. 


PERSONNEL SUPERVISION — ENFORCEMENT 


Workshops in Personnel Supervision and in’ En 
forcement were moderated, respectively, by Vice Presi 
dent Stanley R. Schrotel and Vice President Frank A. 
Sweeney, Jenkintown, Pa. 


Since the subjects covered in these two Workshops 
do not readily lend themselves to “abbreviated” out- 
line, no brief report is made here, but both the formal 
presentations of subjects—ranging from morale to uni- 
form crime reporting, auto theft, railroad police, bur- 
glary, assault, arson—and the discussion developed by 
the audience will be included in full in The Police 
Yearbook, 1962. 
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COMMITTEES 





Special and Standing 
Reports Filed by Chairmen 
For The Police Y earbook 





At the annual business meeting, Thursday morning, 
October 5, the chairmen of the various committees of 
the Association were introduced and their reports, 
prepared in collaboration with their committee mem 
bers, were filed for publication in full in The Police 
Yearbook, 1962. 


President Murray introduced and thanked each ol 
the following for their interest and valuable contribu 
tion to the Association's objectives: 


Arson Committee Chairman Herbert C. Watson, 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, Denver, Colo 
rado (in absentia, since he was unable to attend the 
Conference but had prepared his report). 


Auto Theft Committee Chairman Frank A. 
Sweeney, Chief of Police, Jenkintown, Pa. 

Civil Defense Advisory Committee Chairman 
Joseph D. Rutter, New Jersey State Police, Trenton, 
Ne. ¥ 


Communications Committee 
Castenholz, Chief of Police, Muskegon, Mich 


Chairman Fred | 


Crime Prevention Committee Chairman ‘Thomas 
J. Cahill, Chief of Police, San Francisco, Calif. 

Education and ‘Training Committee Chairman 
William P. Brown, Inspector, New York City Police 
Department. 

International Relations Committee Chairman 
William H. Baumann, Commissioner, Vermont State 
Police. 

Legislation Committee — Chairman Donald S. Leo 
nard, Commissioner (Ret.), Michigan State Police and 
Detroit Police Department, Detroit, Mich. 

Public Relations Committee Chairman Herbert 
I. Jenkins, Chief of Police, Atlanta, Ga 

Radio, Television and Motion Pictures Chair 
man John A. Lyddy, Superintendent (Ret.), Bridge 
port, Conn. 

Research Committee — Chairman Charles W. Wood 
son, ]r., Superintendent, Virginia State Police. 

Traltic Committee Chairman Bernard L. Gat 
mire, Chief of Police, Tucson, Ariz. 


Uniform Crime Reporting Committee — Chairman 
Stanley R. Schrotel, Chief of Police, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Closing Ceremonies Conducted 
With Stand-Ins for Honorar) 
President James M. Broughton 


It was during the closing ceremonies of the Con 
lerence that the absence of Honorary President James 
M. Broughton, Chief of Police (Ret.), Portsmouth, 
Virginia, was most keenly noted by those attending the 
Conterence. He was not able to attend this year, 
making 1961 one of the very few Conterences he has 
missed since he first became a member of IACP in 
911. (In 1919 Chief Broughton was elected vice presi 
dent of LACP and was advanced through the offices to 
receive the nomination for President in 1924. Be 
cause at that particular time he was not a chief ol 
police, he declined the nomination and asked that 
Chiet Albert A. Carroll, of Grand) Rapids, Mich., 
receive the nomination. By acclaim vote, the Con 
ference then named Chief Broughton “Honorary Vic« 
President,” a tithe he held until 1951, when by unani 
mous action the Conference changed this title to 
“Honorary President.’’) 

Honorary President Broughton for many years has 
presented to the membership the Memorial Report, 
calling for a minute of silent prayer for the members 
deceased during the preceding 12 months. Another 
assignment in which he traditionally officiated was 
that of pronouncing the benediction at the close ol 
the Conference. 

This year the Memorial Report was presented [on 
Honorary President Broughton by Vice President Stan 
ley Schrotel. Vice President Herbert T. Jenkins pro 
nounced the benediction. The many friends and well 
wishers of Chief Broughton look forward to his pet 
forming these assignments at the St. Louis Conference 
in 1962. 

Past President Peter J]. Siccardi officiated at the 
installation of officers ceremony, instructing each in 
his obligation of office. Incoming President Frank 
\. Sweeney then declared the Conference adjourned 





FAYETTEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA In recent studies 
of need for increased manpower and salaries, the city 
civil service commission pointed up the fact that 
while the city’s population had increased by 35 
per cent and its area by 60 per cent during the 
1950-60 decade, police manpower had been increased 
by only 22.6 per cent, Chief L. F. Worrell reports 
The commission recommended immediate and sub 
stantial increases in police manpower, particularly in 


the detective bureau. 
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1962 YEARBOOK 


Conference Proceedings 
Scheduled for Publication 
Early in 1962 — 


Pranscription of the stenotype reporter's record of 
the papers, reports, discussions and business proceed 
ings of the Conference has been promised at an carly 
date this year 

Executive Director Leroy E. Wike is arranging for 
immediate editorial preparation of the proceedings for 
printing as close to the first of the year as possible. 
Vhis will insure all members in good standing receiv- 
ing The Police Yearbook, 1962 edition, within weeks, 
rather than months after adjournment of the Con- 
lerence. 

For that reason, no attempt is made in this issue of 
Phe Police Chief to reprint all reports and papers. 
\ limited number of summaries ol these, prepared 
during the Conference, is available upon request to 
IACP Headquarters 

Members and others wishing additional copies of 
The 1961 Police Yearbook should place orders now 


belore the limited supply is ¢ xhausted. 


TRAINING 
SEMINARS 


‘Early Morning’ Seminars 
gain Popular Feature with 
‘Early Rising’ Delegates — 





Special Training Seminars were held trom 8:00 to 
9:15 a.m. throughout the first three days of the Con 
ference, with Inspector William P. Brown, New York 
City Police Department, chairman of the [ACP Com- 
mittee on Police Education and Training, both plan- 
ning and moderating the sessions. 

The first dealt with a status report of the state- 
sponsored police training programs. The second— 
police problems in the handling of the mentally dis 
turbed—was under sponsorship of the Canadian Men- 
tal Health Association The third was devoted to a 
discussion of “developing the police executive.” 
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COSTUMES ... at the Conference ranged from the 
conservative “police blue” uniforms, to scarlet dress tunics 
of the RCMP, and to the Philippine, above left, dress 
shirt made of pineapple fibers with hand embroidery, 
worn by, at left, Antonio C. Laforteza, Chief of Intelli- 
gence Division, Central Bank of the Philippines, Manila, 


FUGITIVE FELONS 


\ttorney General Robert F. Kennedy, lollowing the 
signing of an amendment to the Fugitive Felon Act 
(Section 1073, ‘Vitle 18, United States Code) by the 
President on October 4, 1961, announced that he and 
FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover greet this legislative 
enactment as a major move in the fight against the 
ever-increasing crime problem. 


According to Mr. Hoover, this amendment is mere 
ly an extension of the present statute. It authorizes 
the FBI to actively assist local authorities in the ap- 
prehension of any fugitive who has crossed state lines 
alter committing any felony. Prior to this, the FBI 
could only provide assistance to local police in ap- 
prehending fugitives who had crossed state lines to 
avoid prosecution, custody or confinement after the 
commission of or attempt to commit certain enumer- 
ated olfenses. 


Phe new law provides a penalty of $5,000 and/or 
imprisonment of not more than five years flor any 
lugitive who flees across state lines to avoid  prose- 
cution, custody or confinement alter conviction for 
a crime or an attempt to commit a crime punishable 
by death or which is a felony under the laws of the 
place from which the fugitive flees. In New Jersey 
the law includes high misdemeanors. The same 
penalties are provided in the new law, as in the old, 
lor lleeing across state lines to avoid giving testimony 
in cases involving the crimes covered. In this regard, 
the Attorney General made it clear that past pro- 
cedures will continue to be followed except that it will 
now be necessary for him or an Assistant Attorney 
General to give formal approval in writing before 
prosecutions can be commenced in Federal Court. As 
in the past, the fugitive will be turned over to local 
authorities promptly after arrest so that he may be 
returned to the state from which he fled through 
normal extradition proceedings. 
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P. L, and, at right, by Carl A. Betsch, ICA USOM/Philip- 
pines. At center is the “Marshal of Dodge City, Kansas.” 
R. K. House, Chief of Police. At far right is Acting Com- 
missioner Latif Titus Rahimy, Chief of Municipal Police, 
Cotonou, Dahomey, with Chief Inspector J. P. Gilbert, 
Montreal Police. 


Following past: procedures, all that is needed for 
the FBI to assist the local law enforcement agency 
in locating a fleeing felon is an indication he has fled 
the state in which he has been charged, a request for 
aid from local authorities, and a warrant authorized 
by a United States Attorney charging unlawlul flight. 


The Attorney General specified that the Fugitive 
Felon Act does not supersede nor is it intended to 
provide an alternative for state extradition proceed 
ings. ‘The primary purpose of the extension of this 
act is to permit the Federal Government to be ol 
assistance in the location and apprehension of lugi 
tives from. state jurisdiction. 


Mr. Hoover, in welcoming this expanded juris 
diction which will give the FBI an opportunity to 
assist local law enforcement agencies to a larger ex 
tent than in the past, observed that in the 1961 fiscal 
vear the FBI assisted local agencies in locating 1,418 
He feels that 
the new law will greatly help to curb organized crime. 


fugitives under the Fugitive Felon Act. 


and he estimated the law may result in doubling the 
number of unlawful flight cases handled by the FBI. 


This is the fifth new law recently passed by the 
Congress and signed by the President in the Attorney 
General's legislative anti-crime program, Mr. Hoovet 
said. Other laws include an extension ol the Fed 
eral Firearms Act signed by the President on Octobe) 
$, 1961, and three anti-gambling laws signed Septem 
ber 13. 


Connecticut — State Highway Commissioner How 
ard S. Ives has called on all Chambers of Commerce in 
Connecticut to assist in the anti-litter campaign being 
conducted under auspices of the State Highway De 
partment and the Federated Garden Clubs of Con 
necticut. Annual cost to taxpayers of the state to 
clean up litter on public highways is $300,000. 
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CRIME TREND SHOWS CHANGE 


FBI Director J]. Edgar Hoover has announced that 
city crime in the United States during the first six 
months in 1961 continued its steady upward trend 
with a seven per cent increase over the same period 
last. year. 

Mr. Hoover observed that although the Unilorm 
Crime Reports statistics, made available to the FBI 
by U. S. law enlorcement agencies, disclosed a sub- 
stantial increase in serious crime, it represents the 
smallest percentage increase in a year and a_ hall. 
Murders showed a gain of three per cent and seri- 
ous assaults rose one per cent, while forcible rapes 
dropped one per cent, according to the FBI report. 
This was significant, because it was the first minus 
rating of any crime category since the calendar yea 
ol 1959. 

Mr. Hoover stated that the percentage rise in othe 
serious crimes was substantial, but he noted that the 
rate of crime increase was less abrupt than in the first 
quarter of the year. These crimes included burglary 
and larceny over fifty dollars, which increased eight 
per cent; auto theft, six per cent; and robbery,. three 
per cent. 

Most encouraging, Mr. Hoover said, was the fact 
that in all cities, grouped by population size, smaller 
increases were recorded for the second quarter of 
1961 than in the first three months of 1961. ‘Total 
crime increases during this six-month period ranged 
from two to thirteen per cent. 


FOR DEAF DRIVERS AND PEDESTRIANS 


Phe institution of driver improvement schools and 
traffic safety programs for deaf drivers and pedestrians 
throughout the United States will be studied at a 
three-day symposium, University of Denver, College 
of Law, Denver, Colorado, in January, 1962. 


The symposium, supported by a grant from the OI- 
lice of Vocational Rehabilitation of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, is an out 
growth of the highly successful driver improvement 
classes for 125 Colorado deal drivers conducted last 
winter. Municipal Judge Sherman G._ Finesilver, 
founder and director of the Denver Driver Improve 
ment School, will direct the symposium. 


Initial studies by Judge Finesilver have indicated 
that the driving records and accident involvement ol 
deaf drivers, in general, are better than those of othe 
motorists. Their perception and ability to detect 
potential driving hazards is usually better developed 
than that of hearing motorists, and the deaf driver 
tends to be more conservative in driving. 

Chis will mark the first time legal, medical, sale- 
ty enforcement and education representatives from 
throughout the country will meet with national leaders 
of deaf organizations, educators for the deaf and re- 
habilitation officials. 
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SMALL ARMS ACCURACY (AND ECONOMY) 


In Miami, each police officer is required to sharpen 
his aim at least once a month and must shoot a mini- 
mum of 600 rounds a vear at the Dade County Public 
Safety Department's pistol range. Anyone failing to 
qualify in target practice is moved to an inside job 


where he isn't required to carry a gun. 


Metro police must score a minimum of 240 out of 
a possible 300 points, including a series of rapid fire 
shots. A mechanical device times the shooting and 
removes the face of the target alter 10 seconds. 


Of further note is the fact that the pistol range 
saves Dade County residents $27,000 a year by re- 
claiming shells expended in practice. A venetian 
blind system of slatted walls behind the targets catches 
the shells and drops them into a sliding tray. Prison 
labor is used to mold new bullets, saving further ex- 
pense, and a completely automatic reloading machine 
completes the process. The bullet head is sized, the 
old cap knocked out of the case and replaced with 
a new one, and the shell reassembled—all in the 
speedy Rube Goldberg-type machine. 


An advanced training course in shooting, patterned 
alter FBI marksmanship courses, is held for officers 


at Dade County's Trail Glade Ranges. 


NEW CONSULTANT FOR SAFETY INSTITUTE 


James R. Berry has been named a traffic consul- 
tant for the Insurance Institute for Highway Safety 
in Washington, D. C. 


Prior to joining ‘the 
IIHS. staff, Berry was 
supervisor of technical 
services with the Safety 
Education Division of 
the lowa Department of 
Public Safety, assisting 
lowa cities with their 
traffic salety programs. 


Berry will serve as a 
consultant in selected 
states in which ITHS pro- 
vides “direct assistance” to olficial traffic safety 
programs, according to IIHS President Russell 1. 





J. R. Berry 


Brown. 


\ native of Churdan, lowa, Berry graduated from 
lowa State College in 1958 with a degree in safety 
education. He did graduate work in 1959 at the 
Center for Safety Education, New York University. 
He is a member of the lowa Driver Education <As- 
sociation, and served for four years in the U. S. Navy 
as a newsreel photographer. Berry is married and 


has three children. 
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What rere You 
Dotug Iu “PR? 


Director of Public Relations 
IACP Field Service Division 


Law enforcement officials know that it is easier 
to protect the community if its citizens know what 
they can and should do to protect themselves. Chiels 
also are finding out that “informed citizens” are 
more understanding of police problems and more ap- 
preciative of the accomplishments of their police. 


In order to study, evaluate and recommend to po- 
lice administrators techniques that have been  suc- 
cessful in both these areas, the IACP Field Service Di- 
vision plans a series of monthly reports on what youn 
department has done or is doing about police-public 
relations. 


You may have waged a traffic courtesy campaign— 
you may have educated the public through the press 
about how and when an old or a new law or ordinance 
would be enforced; you may have prepared a foldet 
or ‘TV slides asking for cooperation in informing po 
lice about suspicious activity—you may have joined 
with radio stations in a public service effort to inform 
the public of the traffic situation at various times of 
day—you may have worked with citizen groups suc- 
cessfully or unsuccessfully—whatever it is you have 
done in this vital area, send the [ACP Field Service 
Division copies of flyers, photos, newspaper clippings 
and planning materials. 


Although you may not have precise opinion § poll 
data, let us know what you think the reaction of the 
public was to your elforts. Even if you think the results 
could have been better if circumstances had been dil- 
ferent, indicate this, for it is valuable information for 
other chiefs in their public relations planning. 


Include any examples of private or official support 
for your program. If not more than one copy of some 
materials is available, a photostat of it will do just as 
well, 


By sharing your experience with other members, we 
all will come to know what works and what doesn’t; 
what works in some situations and what is unsuccess 
ful in others. ‘The project is not designed to point up 
shortcomings, directly or indirectly, but as a channel 
of communication for mutual help in police-public 
relations 


Please ask your assistant to pull out samples from 
the files and send them to us today, with or without 
your supplementary comments. 
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MULTI-PURPOSE AMBULANCES FOR CLEVELAND 





In the above photo, Chief F. W. Story, center, of the 
Cleveland, Ohio, Police Department, accepts delivery 
of six new multi-purpose ambulances from George 
Cannon and R. Oakley, of the White Motor Company. 


Chief Story is assigning the new vehicles to district 
duty as part of the Cleveland Police fleet of 19 am 
bulances. They will be used for transfer of patients, 
first aid and for patrol duty. 


Powered by 6-cylinder Chrysler engines, the vehicles 
are equipped with 3-speed transmissions and_ single 
reduction rear axles. Overall height is 10314” and 
the inside dimension is 72”. Overall length is 217” 
with 120” devoted to the load compartment. Each is 
equipped with two stretchers, collapsible cot, folding 
chair, complete oxygen and first aid equipment and 
a resuscitator. Heavily screened translucent skylights 
are an integral part of the one-piece fiberglass roof 
Full cross aisle, swivel seats, sedan type doors and full 
headroom speed access to the load area. Both seats 
can be easily pushed forward during emergencies and 
the right hand seat can face to the front or reat 


CHIEFS AND ENGINEERS TOUR 


The World Traffic Engineering Conference, held 
last August in Washington, D. ¢ 
chiefs and traffic engineers from 20 countries. The 
guests were shown radar detectors and electronic com 


was host to police 


puters that can tie city streets into networks that 


actually ‘see’ automobile traffic patterns and control 


signal lights accordingly. 


These electronic systems sense, compute and regulate 
traffic at hundreds of intersections and over many 
miles of highway. 


Following the conference, the visitors took part in 
a tour that included Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
New York, where automatic signal systems have been 
installed to permit more efficient use of heavily con 
gested streets. 
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“THE ENFORCER,” a new special purpose 4-dooi 
sedan for police use has been introduced by Chrysle) 
Corporation. With a 122-inch wheelbase, spec ial $25 
hp 383 cu. in. engine and a full range of heavy duty 
equipment, the spec ial model was developed specifi 


cally for police. 


| 
CONFERENCE 
CALENDAR 








TRAINING 
CALENDAR 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Listings for courses must be re- 
ceived by 1st of month preceding 


month of issuc 


7—7 days, Third Juvenile Law Enforcement Officers’ 
Training Course, Asilomar Conference Grounds, 
Pacific Grove, California. 

8—Two-week, Chemical Tests for Intoxication Super- 
visors’ Conference, Center for Police Training, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. (Regis. 
$150.) 

8—Four-week, Basic Police Training Course, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 

8—2-Week Mid-Winter Seminar, Scientific Investi- 
gation of Crime, Southern Police Institute, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky. 

8—(to Feb. 10) 19th session, Peace Officers’ Basic 
Training class, Peace Officers’ Basic Training 
School, Southern California Peace Officers Train- 
ing Center, Riverside County Sheriff’s Depart- 
ment, Riverside, California. 

8—(to Feb. 9) Introduction to Police Management, 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

15—2-week, Western Region Police Training Program, 
Supervision of Police Personnel and Activity, 
University of California, San Francisco, Calif. 


(Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Ev- 
Listings should include dates, place anston, III.) 
and headquarters hotel; and should Jan. 29—Two-week, Basic Police Training Course, South- 
reach THE POLICE CHIEF by the 1st west Center for Law Enforcement Education, Uni- 
of the month preceding month of versity of Oklahoma, North Campus, Norman, 
issue Okla. 
Jan. 29—2-Week Mid-Winter Seminar, Police Administra- 

Dec. 26-31—American Society of Criminology, Annual tion, Southern Police Institute, University of 
Meeting, Denver Colo. : Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky. 

. Feb. 5—15-week, Magistrates—Criminal Law Short Course, 
Institute of Municipal Government, Wilkes Col- 

1962 lege, Willkes-Barre, Pa. 

Apr. 2-3—41st Annual Massachusetts Safety Conference Feb. 5—5-day, W estern Region Traffic Court Conference, 
and Exhibit, Hotel Statler Hilton, Boston, Mass. { niversit) of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
(Bert Harmon, Manager, Massachusetts Safety Calif. Northwestern University Traffie Insti- 
Council, 54 Devonshire St., Boston 9, Mass.) tute, Evanston, III.) 

Feb. 6—Ten-week, Traffic Management Basic Course, In- 

May 1-3—Missouri Police Chiefs Association, 9th Annual stitute of Municipal Government, Wilkes College, 
Conference, Munger Moss Motel, Lebanon, Mo. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

June 15-17—Annual Colt’s—Indiana University Police Feb. 8—2-day, Southwest Region In-Service Training Con- 
Combat Pistol Match, Bloomington, Ind. Open ference for Graduates of TPA Training Program 
only to bona fide police officers. and their Chiefs, San Francisco, Calif. (Northwest- 

; ern University Traffic Institute, Evanston, III.) 

Oct. 1-5—American Association of Motor Vehicle Adminis- Feb. 12—(to Mar. 2) Personnel Management for Police, 
trators, 30th annual conference, Stardust Hotel, Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evans- 
Las Vegas, Nev. ton, Ill. 

Oct. 6-11—International Association of Chiefs of Police, Feb. 12—(to Mar. 2) Fundamentals of Police Traffic 
69th Annual Conference, Chase-Park Plaza Ho- Service, Northwestern University Traffic Insti- 
tel, St. Louis, Mo. tute, Evanston, III. 
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Feb. 


eb. 


eb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 
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12—2-Week Mid-Winter Seminar, Methods and Tech- 
niques of Instruction, University of Louisville, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

13—(Feb. 13-14, 20-21, 27) 
Course, Michigan State 
Mich. 

19—Five-day Seminar in Accident Investigation in 
Indiana, Center for Police Training, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Ind. (Regis. $150) 

26—live 28th Session, Northern California 
Peace Officers School, Diablo Valley College, 
Concord, Calif. 

28—(to Mar. 2) Southeast Region In-Service Train- 
ing Conference for Graduates of TPA Training 

and their Chiefs. Location to be an- 
nounced. (Northwestern University Traffic In- 
stitute, Evanston, IIL.) 

1—3-day, 6th Oklahoma Institute on Juvenile Prob- 
lems, Southwest Center for Law Enforcement 
Education, University of Oklahoma, North Cam- 
pus, Norman, Okla. 

5—2-Week Mid-Winter Seminar, Personnel Manage- 
ment and Supervisory Procedures, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky. 

5—2-week, Police Training Methods and Programs, 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evans- 


Officers’ 
Oakland, 


Command 
University, 


week, 


Program 


ton, Il. 

5—3-week, Traffic Engineering Seminar, North- 
western University Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill. 

7—Three-day, Law Enforcement Administrators’ 
Conference, Michigan State 
Lansing, Mich. 

11—Three-day, 3rd Southwest Polygraph 
tion Clinic, Southwest Center for Law 
ment Education, University of Oklahoma, North 


Campus, Norman, Okla. 


University, East 
Examina- 
Enforce- 


12—Five-day Conference, Industrial Plant Protec- 
tion Supervisors, Center for Police Training, In- 
diana University, Bloomington, Ind. (Regs. $75) 
12—Five-day, Photography in Law Enforcement 
Seminar, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, 
New York. 
13—(Mar. 13-14, 20-21, 27) Traffic Law Enforcement 
Course, Michigan State University, Oakland, 
Mich. 
14—8-day, Chemical Tests for Intoxication, North- 
western University Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 
19—Five-day, Criminal Investigation Course—Part I, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 
(Must enroll for Part II also, June 18) 
26—Spring Term, Southern Police Institute, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. (Appli- 
‘ation deadline, February 28, 1962) 
2—Four-week, Basic Police Training Course, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 
2—3-week, Police Traffic Records — Analysis and Use 
of Data, Northwestern University Traffic Insti- 
tute, Evanston, IIL. 
5—2-day, South Central In-Service Training Con- 
ference for Graduates of TPA Training Program 
and their Chiefs, Houston, Texas. (Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute, Evanston, II.) 
16—5-day, Northeast Traffic Court Conference, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. (Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute, Evanston, III.) 
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Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


May 


May 


May 


May 


May 


May 


May 


May 


Jun. 


Jun. 


Jun. 


Jun. 


Jun. 


Jun. 


16—(to May 19) 20th session, Peace Officers’ Basic 
Training class, Peace Officers’ Basic ‘Training 
School, Southern California Peace Officers Train- 
ing Center, Riverside County Sheriff’s Depart 
ment, Riverside, California. 

16—4-Week Polygraph Examiner Course, Pasadena 
Police Headquarters, Gormac, P. O. Box 2081, 
South Station, Alhambra, Calif. 

16—Five-day Seminar, Intermediate Police Supervi- 
sion, Center for Police Training, Indiana Univer 
sity, Bloomington, Ind. (Regis. $75) 

23—(to May 11) Supervision of Police Personnel and 
Activity, Northwestern University Traffic Insti- 
tute, Evanston, III. 

30—Five-day, Accident Investigation Course, Michi 
gan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 

2—2-day, Northeast In-Service Program 
for Graduates of TPA Training 
their Chiefs: Massachusetts State Police. 
tion to be announced.) 


Training 
Program and 


(Loca- 
7—Five-day, 8th Southwest Homicide Investigation 
Seminar, Southwest Center 
ment Education, University of 
Campus, Norman, Okla. 


Enforce- 


North 


for Law 
Oklahoma, 


7—Five-day, Police Juvenile Training Course, Michi 


gan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 


14—(to June 1) Traffic \d- 
ministration and Techniques, Northwestern Uni 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill. 


Law Enforcement 


14—2-week, Northeast Police Traffic Training Pro- 
gram: Traffic Law Enforcement, Boston, Mass. 


(Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Ev 
anston, III.) 
Rela 


Lansing 


Police Community 


East 


20—Six-day, Institute on 
tions, Michigan State 
Mich. 

22—Three-day, Ist Southwest Police 
Seminar, Southwest Center for Law 
Education, University of Oklahoma, North Cam- 


University, 


Administration 
Enforcement 


pus, Norman, Okla. 

28—Three-day, Ist Southwest Seminar on Narcotics 
Investigation, Southwest Center for Law Enforce- 
ment Education, University of Oklahoma, North 
Campus, Norman, Okla. 

Engineering 

State 


{—Five-day, Fundamentals of Traffic 
and Police Traffic Regulation, Michigan 
University, East Lansing, Mich. 

1-8S—Eastern Region Traffic Court Conference, Ford- 
ham University, New York, N. Y. (Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIL.) 

i—5-day, Motor Fleet Supervision, Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

i—3-week, Accident Investigation — Administration 
and Techniques, Northwestern University Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, III. 

7—2-day, North Central In-Service Training 
gram for Graduates of TPA Training Program 
and their Chiefs: Ohio State Patrol. Location to 
be announced. (Northwestern University Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, III.) 


11—Four-day Firearms Training School, Center for 
Police Training, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind. (Regis. $50) To be followed by annual Colt’s- 
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Indiana U Police Combat Pistol Match, open only 
to bona fide police officers, Jun. 15-17. 


Jun. 12—(Jun. 12-13, 19-20, 26) Accident Investigation 
Course, Michigan State University, Oakland, 
Mich. 

Jun. 12—2-day Seminar, Chiefs of TPA Training Program 
Graduates, Northwestern University Traffic In- 
stitute, Evanston, III. 

Jun. 18—Five-day, Criminal Investigation Course—Part 
II, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich. (Must have completed Part I. Mar. 19) 

Jun. 28—2-day, Northwestern In-Service Training Con- 
ference for Graduates of TPA Training Program 
and their Chiefs, Portland, Oregon. (Northwest- 
ern University Traffic Institute, Evanston, III.) 

Jul. 9—5-day, Mountain Traffic Court Conference, Uni- 
versity of Denver, Denver, Colo. (Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute, Evanston, III.) 

Jul. 16—2-week, Eastern. Police Traffic Training Pro- 
gram: Accident Investigation, University of 
Maryland, College Park, Md. (Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III.) 

Sept. 10—5-day, Southern Traffic Court Conference, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. (North- 
western University Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
111.) 

Sept. 10—2-week, Southeastern Police Traffic Training 
Program: Traffic Law Enforcement, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. (Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III.) 

Sept. 10—3-week, Accident Investigation — Administration 
and Techniques, Northwestern University Traf- 
fie Institute, Evanston, III. 

Sept. 13—(to June 16, 1963) Traffic Police Administra- 
tion Training Program, Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Oct. 1—3-week, Traffie Law Enforcement — Adminis- 
tration and Techniques, Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Oct. 8—5-day, Central Traffic Court Conference, North- 
western University School of Law, Ch’cago, Ill. 
(Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Ev- 
anston, Ill.) 

Oct. 15—4-Week Polygraph Examiner Course, Pasadena 
Police Headquarters, Gormac, P. O. Box 2081, 
South Station, Alhambra, Calif. 

Oct. 18—3-day, In-Service Seminar, Graduates of TPA 
Training Program, Northwestern University Traf- 
fic Institute, Evanston, II. 


Enrolled in October, 1961 
and posted as provided in 
LACP Constitution & Rules 


ACTIVE MEMBERS 
BARBADOS 
Bridgetown—Stoute, Major Ronald A., Commissioner 
of Police, Barbados Police Force. 
CANADA 
Ontario: Ottawa—Jackson, Matthew N., Director, Cus- 
toms and Excise Investigation Service. 
Swift, Lewis James, Divisional Director, Customs and 
Excise Investigation Service. 
Quebec: Baie d’Urfe—Gray, Thomas Hudson, Chief of 
Police and Fire. 
—Beauharnois—Robert, Joseph, Chief of Police and 
Fire. 
—Chicoutimi—Gravel, Albert, Chief of Police. 
—F abreville—Desormeaux, Edouard, Chief of Police. 
—Joliette—Lapierre, Valmore, Chief of Police. 
—Montreal—Beauchamp, Andre, Chief, Quebec Auto- 
routes Authority Police Force. 
Brault, J. W., Divisional Director, Customs and Excise 
Investigation Service. 
—Faweett, John C., Senior Customs Representative, U. 
S. Treasury, Customs Agency Service. 
—Montreal North—Gagne, Fernand, Chief of Police. 
—Mount Royal—Mather, William, Chief of Police. 
-Princeville—Lacroix, J. Antonio, Chief of Police. 
—Repentigny—Houle, Maurice, Chief of Police. 
—St. Eustache Sur-le-Lac—Filiatrault, P. A., Chief of 
Police. 
St. Gabriel de Brandon—Franco's, Henry, Chief of 








Police. 

—St. Hyacinthe—Ste. Marie, Jean, Director of Police. 
—St. Joseph de Sorel—Gauthier, Paul, Chief of Police 
and Fire, Villes St. Joseph de Sorel et Tracy. 

—St. Lambert—Reilly, Gerald, Chief of Police. 

—St. Michel—Hall, Thomas, Chief of Police. 
Sept-Iles—Langlois, Sylvio, Director of Police. 

—Shawinigan—Arbour, Alfred, Director of Police. 

—Sorel—Gallant, Wilfrid, Chief, Municipal Police. 

—Westmount—Harper, Edward C., Chief of Police. 
~Ville d’Anjou—Di Croce, J. A., Director of Police and 








Oct. 22—(to Nov. 9)—Supervision of Police Personnel and : Fire. 
Activity, Northwestern University Traffic Insti- BRAZIL z 
tute, Evanston, Ill. F Recife—Leite, Dr. Romildo Alves, Delegado de Policia, 
Secretaria Seguranca Publica. 
—Sampaio, Col. Manoel Expedito, Commander General, 
1963 Military Police. 
, : CHILE 
Apr. 15—Four-week Polygraph Examiner Course, Pasa- Santiago—Jacob S., Hector, Captain, Carab‘neros de 
dena Police Headquarters, Gormac, P. O. Box 2081, Chile. 
South Station, Alhambra, Calif. —Lagos, Rolando, Captain, Carabineros de Chile. 
Oct. 14—Four-week Polygraph Examiner Course, Pasa- —Lira, Omar, Lieutenant, Carabineros de Chile. 
dena Police Headquarters, Gormac, P. O. Box 2081, —Peralta-Marin, Juan De Dios, Captain, Escuela de 
South Station, Alhambra, Calif. Carabineros de Chile. 
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-Tobar, Hector L., Colonel, Carabineros de Chile. 
CHINA 

Taipei—Lee, Lt. General Shu-Cheng, Director, Research 
and Development Department, Taiwan Garrison 
Command. 

DAHOMEY 

Cotonou—Rahimy, Latif Titus, Central Commissioner, 

Central Commissariat. 
EL SALVADOR 

San Salvador—Garcia-Parades, Luz, Inspector, Nation- 
al Police of El Salvador. 

—Guzman, Joaquin T., Chief, National Police of El 
Salvador. 

INDONESIA 

Djakarta—Joesoep, B., 2nd Lieutenant, Indonesian Na- 
tional Police. 

—Karamoy, V. E., Major, Mobile Brigade Division, In- 
donesian National Police. 

—Mamiek, Bedjo Slamet, 2nd Lieutenant, Indonesian 
National Police. 

Semarang—Soewarno, Captain, Mobile Brigade Divi- 
sion, Indonesian National Police. 

IRAN 

Tehran—Nassre-Isphahani, Assdollah, Captain, General 
Police Administration of Iran. 

—Manizani, Mojtaba Sajjadi, Captain, Personnel Bu- 
reau, General Police Administration of Iran. 
—Shahdoost, Mohammad, Captain, General Police Ad- 

ministration of Iran. 
IRAQ 

Baghdad—Ali, Fathalla M., Captain, National Police of 
Iraq. 

—Al-Rawi, Abdul Ghafoor, Lieutenant Colonel, National 
Police of Iraq. 

—Al-Samarrai, Fadhil Hameed, Major, National Police 
of Iraq. 

—Karaghouli, Abdul Karim F., Major, National Police 
of Iraq. 

Kutt—Al-Khateeb, Waleed Y., Ist Lieutenant, National 
Police of Iraq, Assistant Director, Kutt Province 
Police Department. 

KOREA 

Seoul—Lee, Brigadier General So Dong, Director, Na- 
tional Police, Republic of Korea. 

—Suh, Superintendent Jae Kun, Chief, Planning Sec- 
tion, National Police, Republic of Korea. 

AIBERIA 

Monrovia—Nelson, George D., Captain, National Police 
of Liberia. 

—Washington, Alexander, Captain, National Police of 
Liberia. 


PAKISTAN 
Karachi—Khan, Mohammad Azam, Superintendent, Po- 
lice Training School. 
Rajshahi—Kibria, A. B. M. Golam, Superintendent. East 
Pakistan Police Force. 
Sihala-Rawalpindi—K han—Shahabuddin Afridi, Superin- 
tendent, Police Training College. 
PERU 
Lima—Balaguer-Morales, Juan, Major, Guardia Civil del 
Peru. 
—Bamonde-Vasquez, Carlos, Captain, Guardia Civil del 
Peru. 
—Perez-Ferreyros, Guillermo, Lt. Col., Commanding Of- 
ficer, 24ta Comandancia, Guardia Civil del Peru. 
—Sarango-Ojeda, Pedro, Inspector General P.L.P., Di- 
vision Seguridad del Estado. 
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—Villacorta-Alvarez, Carlos, Lieutenant Colonel, D re: 
cion General Guardia Republicana. 
—Zambrano-Pacheco, Nicanor, Lieutenant Colonel, 29na 
Comandancia, Radio Patrulla, Guardia Civil del 
Peru. 
PHILIPPINES 
Manila—Laforteza, Antonio C., Chief of Intelligence, In 
telligence Division, Central Bank of the Philippines. 
—Macabeo, Felicisimo L., Senior Investigation Avent, 
National Bureau of Investigation. 
—Xavier, Arturo, Acting Deputy Director, National 
Bureau of Investigation. 
Quezon City—Abaya, Antonio P., Captain, FA, Ph lip- 
pine Constabulary, Camp Crame. 
—Tolentino, Benjamin G., Lieutenant Colonel, FA, Phil 
ippine Constabulary, Camp Crame. 


THAILAND 
Bangkok—Nava, Aree, Lieutenant, Thailand National 
Police. 

—Vaneesorn, Sorasak, Colonel, Thailand National Police. 

UPPER VOLTA 

Ouagadougou—Compaore, Michel, Director, Surete Na- 
tionale. 

IETNAM 

Hue—Nhieu, Ton That, Redactor, Police & Security, Di- 
rection of Police & Security Center Vietnam. 

Saigon—An, Hoang Van, Special Inspector of Security, 
Direction General of Police & Security of Vietnam. 

—Cat, Ninh, The, Ist Lieutenant, National Police of 
Vietnam. 

—Dam, Tran Thanh, Captain, Civil Guard of Vietnam. 

—Gioi, Nguyen Thanh, Special Inspector, Direction Gen- 
eral of Police & Security of Vietnam. 

—Hien, Nguyen Van, Redactor, Training Division, Di- 
rection General of Police & Security of Vietnam. 

—Hoang, Phi Minh, 2nd Lieutenant, National Police of 
Vietnam. 

—Lang, Nguyen Ngoc, Special Inspector, Direction Gen- 
eral of Police & Security of Vietnam. 

—Luoi, Le Van, Special Inspector, Direction General of 
Police & Security of Vietnam. 

—Minh, Nguyen Thi Kim, Inspector, National Police of 
Vietnam. 

—Ngoan, Nguyen Huu, Inspector, National Police of 
Vietnam. 

—Nhon, Bui Van, Ist Lieutenant, National Police of 
Vietnam. 

—Phong, Lam Quang, Major, Civil Guard of Vietnam. 

—Phuc, Nguyen Van, Special Inspector, Direction Gen 
eral of Police & Security of Vietnam. 

—Phuong, Nguyen Xuan, Inspector, National Surete, 
Camp Des Mares. 

—Rang, Tran Dinh, 2nd Lieutenant, National Police of 
Vietnam. 

—Than, Pham Van, Special Inspector, Police Training 
Academy of Rach-Dua, Direction General of Police 
and Security of Vietnam. 

—Thanh, Ngo The, Special Inspector, Police Training 
Academy, Direction General of Police & Security 
of Vietnam. 

—Thuan, Vu Duy, Inspector, Director General of Police 
& Security of Vietnam. 

—Tu, Tran Cam, Ist Lieutenant, National Police of 
Vietnam. 

—Tuat, Le Van, Special Inspector of Security, Direc- 
tion General of Police & Security of Vietnam. 
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UNITED STATES 
CALIFORNIA 

Coachella—Gourley, James N., Chief of Police. 

Sacramento—Coffey, Alfred L., Assistant Chief, Cali- 
fornia Department of Justice, Bureau of Criminal 
Identification and Investigation. 

DELAWARE 

Dover—Montague, J. Frank, Lieutenant, Dover Police 
Department. 

—Turner, J. E., Chief of Police. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington—Ames, Edward M., Police Training Advisor, 
ICA, Public Safety Division, USOM/Vietnam, c/o 
American Embassy, APO 143, Box 32, San Francis- 
co, Calif. 

—Hanson, Dean P., Public Safety Advisor, ICA, Public 
Safety Division, USOM/Cambodia, c/o American 
Embassy, Phnom Penh, Cambodia. 

—Long, H. Alan, Director, Intelligence Division, In- 
ternal Revenue Service. 

—Quirk, William F., Assistant Program Officer, [ACP 
Training Division. 

—Rowley, James J., Chief, U. S. Secret Service. 

Stevens, Col. Ronald B., Chief, Correction-Enforce- 
ment Division, Directorate of Security and Law 
Enforcement, U. S. Air Force. 

—Swenson, Harold F., Attache, Department of State, 
c/o American Embassy, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

—Wilson, Jerry V., Captain, Metropolitan Police De- 
partment. 

—Wolf, Jacob, Captain, Metropolitan Police Department. 

GEORGIA 

Fort Gordon—Brewer, Lt. Col. Myron L., Director, De- 
partment of Career Development, Provost Marshal 
General’s School. 

—Moore, Harley L., Jr., Colonel, Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral’s School. 

ILLINOIS 

Brookfield—Barcal, Edward J., Chief of Police. 

Chicago—Spencer, Roswell T., Chief Investigator, Cook 
County State’s Attorney’s Office. 

—Szarat, William J., Captain, Chicago Police Depart- 


ment. 

—Thomsen, Robert Michael, Captain, Chicago Police De- 
partment. 

East Chicago Heights—Bowden, Marion Alvin, Chief of 
Police. 


La Grange Park—Palzer, Edwin P., Chief of Police. 
Springfield—Montgomery, Warren L., Chief Investigat- 
or, Investigation Section, Office of Secretary of 
State, State of Illinois. 
Stone Park—Signorella, Andrew Paul, Chief of Police. 
IOWA 
Des Moines—Douglas, Vear V., Chief of Police. 
Waterloo—Wright, Robert S., Chief of Police. 
KENTUCKY 
Frankfort—Conway, Ed. L., Chief of Police. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Lynfield—Ganley, Thomas F., Chief of Police. 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis—Hawkinson, Calvin F., Inspector of De- 
tectives. 
—Ryan, Ed., Sheriff, Hennepin County. 
Wayzata—Vodegel, Arnold, Superintendent of Police. 
MISSOURI 
Jefferson City—Phipps, George E., Captain, Missouri 
State Highway Patrol. 
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Kansas City—Kelley, Clarence M., Chief of Police 
Springfield—Loveland, Gordon, Assistant Chief of Po- 
lice. 
Robards, Sam L., Chief of Police. 
NEVADA 
Sparks—Hill, Thomas Arthur, Chief of Police. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Salem—Dowe, Everett B., Chief of Police. 
NEW JERSEY 
Newark—Scanlon, Edward J., Deputy Chief of Police. 
Oakland—Wood, Joseph L., Jr., Chief of Police. 
NEW YORK 

Albany—Johnson, Albin S., Assistant Superintendent, 
New York State Police. 

—Roche, John A., Deputy Superintendent, New York 
State Police. 

Monticello—Shapiroch, Al., Deputy Sheriff, Monticello 
Sheriff's Office. 

New York—Hammer, Lawrence, Captain, New York 
City Police Department. 

—Mce Manus, Deputy Inspector George P., Commanding 
Officer, Police Academy, New York City Police 
Department. 

Rochester—Butler, James F., Commissioner of Public 
Safety. 

Saratoga Springs—Flanagan, Robert F., Chief of Police. 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Rockingham—Allen, Louis S., Chief of Police. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Fargo—Woodley, J. Dwight, Assistant Chief of Police. 
Grafton—Johnson, Ray W., Chief of Police. 
OHIO 
South Euclid—Van Veghel, William, Chief of Police. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Pittsburgh—Schafer, Francis J., Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Police. 

Wernersville—Printz, Warren H., Chief of Police, Bor- 
ough of Wernersville and Heidelberg Township. 

TENNESSEE 

Knoxville—Reams, L. Frank, Captain of Police. 
TEXAS 

Waco—Peoples, Clint, Captain, Texas Rangers. 
VERMONT 

St. Albans—Feulner, George J., Investigator, U. S. 
Department of Justice, Immigration and Naturaliza- 





tion Service. 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle—Campbell, W. Howard, Captain, Washington 
State Patrol. 
WISCONSIN 
Brown Deer—Kraus, Ervin Walter, Chief of Police. 
Milwaukee—Dahl, Raymond A., Inspector of Police. 
Summit—Reich, Raymond D., Chief of Police. 





ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
CANADA 
Ontario: Toronto—Smith, H. Ward, Ph.D., Laboratory 
Director, Attorney General’s Department. 
ITALY 
Rome—Fiedler. Paul J., International Investigative An- 
alyst, Trans World Airlines. 


UNITED STATES 


CALIFORNIA 
Studio City—North, Ned, Deputy Sheriff, Los Angeles 


County. 
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CONNECTICUT 
New Haven—Marchessault, Arthur J., Security Director, 
The Southern New England Telephone Company. 
Waterbury—Kiessling, Elmer (C., Chief of Plant Pro- 
tection, American Fasner Co. 


ILLINOIS 
Evanston—O’Connell, Gerald, Director of Training, Traf- 
fic Institute, Northwestern University. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore—Dunn, Leo F., Chief, Plant Security, Western 
Electric Co., Inc. 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City—Bates, W. H., Secretary-Attorney, Board 
of Police Commissioners. 
NEW YORK 

New York—Berman, Dr. Jack P., Police Surgeon, New 
York City Police Department. 

—Faughnan, John P., Director of Security, Columbia 
Records, A Division of Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, Inc. 

—Meyer, Gilbert H., Chief Special Agent, The National 

~~" Board of Fire Underwriters. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia—Messick, H. J., Manager, Security’ and 
Plant’ Protection, Missile and Space Vehicle De- 
partment, General Electric Co. 


NEW FIELD SERVICE BROCHURE 


“This is the cover of the 8-page, 8 x 11” brochure re 
cently produced by the Field Service Division. 


If you didn’t get youn 
copy at the annual con 
ference, write and one 
will be mailed to you. 


The Field Service Di 
vision, says the brochure, 


SERVICES FoR 
POLICE ADMINISTRATORS 


is “set up to render as 
sistance upon request on 
a cost basis to police de 
partments in the main 
areas of police adminis 
tration and operation.” 


Alter a brief introduc 
tion describing the pur 
poses of TACP and its 

organizational structure, the text outlines the gen- 
eral and specilic consultant service; its training serv- 
ices; and its special services. The booklet also outlines 
how services are rendered and obtained and how the 
consultant costs are determined. 


If you haven't known what consultant assistance 
the Field Service Division can provide, get a copy 
right away. 
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| 
POSITIONS 
WANTED 


| 


Police Chief or Administrative Assistant. 
police officer desires to relocate. B.A. degree in 
Criminology, ‘Treasury Department Law Entorcement 
School, 10 years experience. Competent in all phases 
of administrative and investigative phases of police 
work. Write P. O. Box 1663, Annapolis, Maryland 

Police Administrator wishes position as Chiel olf 
Police, Chief of Plant Security, head of a university 


Caree! 


campus police, police examiner for a civil service de 
partment, or security officer for private industry hay 
ing overseas security problems. Age 51, with more 
than 30 years of varied police experience as Chief of 
Police, policé adviser on overseas police project, po 
lice administrator ‘and police examine) Excellent 
health. 


quarters, Washington 6, D. ( 
| 
INDEX TO 
ADVERTISERS 


Firms whose patronage of these 
pages provide substantial support 
in publication of ‘VYHE PoLici 
CHIEF. 


Please write P. O. Box 1100, LA\CP Head 


for personal data 


brochure. 


Associated Research, Ine. 

\utomatic Signal Div., Eastern Industries 
V. H. Blackinton & Co., Inc 

Chevrolet Div., General Motors Corp. 
Chrysler Div., Chrysler Corp. 

W. S. Darley & Co. 

Dodge Division, Chrysler Corp 
Eastern Industries, Inc. 

Eastman Kodak Company 

Faurot, Ine. 

Federal Laboratories, Inc. 

Charles Greenblatt 

Hamburger Woolen, Ine. 
Harley-Davidson Motor Co. 

Identi-Kit Division, Townsend Co. 
International Ass'n of Chiefs of Police 
Metcalf Brothers & Co., Ine. 

National ‘Training Center of Lie Detection 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America 
Sirchie Finger Print Laboratories 

C. H. Stoelting Company 

C. H. Stoelting Company 

Charles C Thomas, Publishe 
Winchester Western Division, Olin 
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